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A well-known auther was once much worried in this 
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The breach of promise case in the calendar for September 
at Lake View, Illinois, bids fair to “take the cake.” The 
parties have been engaged for some time, and the gentleman 
has shrunk from his contract because there is much more of 
the lady than he bargained for. When he first 
at twenty-two—she weighs thirty 
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per contra, avers that you cannot have too much of a good 
thing ; that among some nations obesity is thought very 
highly of ; 
have had a word (in law) to say against it if he had married 
her at first. She could hardly be exvected (could she have 
foreseen it) to have told him, like the lady in Mr. Gilbert's 
play, “There will be too much of mein the coming by-and- 
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box. All this seems such a pity, when there are hundreds of 
husbands complaining that their wives are growing so thin. I 
know a man who has offered his wife a hundred a year extra 
pin-money for every pound of flesh she ‘ "and though 


she makes incredible exertions to get plump, they only make 
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Another remarkable case from the same wonder-bearing 
country is that of the young lady of Ohio whose tears have a 
confirmed habit of vitrifying. ‘They cannot be wiped away, cf 
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The Queen came 
as sponsor at the christening of 
Duke and Duchess of Fife, which 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. 


The fifty-third anniversary of the coronation of the Queen 
was officially observed on June 2% All the Government 
establishments at Woolwich, including the Royal Arsenal and 
Dockyard, were closed for the day, the employés, to the number 
of several thousands, given a day's holiday. All the 
Board and National schools in that district were also 
closed, as were most of the shops and business houses, the 
oceasion being made a general holiday. ‘The Royal Standard 
and Union Jack were hoisted on all the public buildings. 
At Windsor the event was observed by the ringing of the bells 
George’s Chapel and of Windsor parish church, At 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Sheerness the vessels in the 
harbours were dressed in the usual way, the Royal Standard 
was displayed on the signal staffs and public buildings, and 
royal salutes were fired. 
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The Comte ‘omtesse de Paris the Queen at 
Windsor Castle on June 30, and with her 
Majesty. On their return to town they were accompanied by 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg to the Windsor 
station of the Great Western Railway. 
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In consequence of a question in Parliament as to the 
proposed visit of the German Emperor to the Naval Exhibition 
on a Sunday, it is arranged that this part of the programme 
shall be carried out on Friday, July 10. 


The Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley, son of the seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and uncle of the present peer, was married on 
June 30, in St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, to Lady Alice 
Cole, daughter of the late Earl of Enniskillen. 


The Registrar General reports that 2399 births and 15338 
deaths were registered in London during the week ending 
June 27. Allowing for increase of population, the births were 
233 below and the deaths 156 above the average numbers 

the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The 

deaths primarily attributed to influenza further fell last 
week to 117. In addition there were 21 cases in which 
influenza was certified to have occurred in the course of other 
diseases. 
Dalton and Fisher, entered the sea at 
Dover on June 24, with the intention of swimming to Rams- 
gate, a distance of thirty-two miles. ‘The water was very cold, 
and, after suffering much inconvenience, both men abandoned 
the attempt. Dalton remained in the water two hours and 
twenty minutes, and Fisher swam for five hours and four 
minutes. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour attended, on June 29, the annual meeting 
of the Savings Bank established among the employés of the 
South-Eastern and Metropolitan Railways. In an address 
upon the advantages of thrift, he pointed to the special 
benefits conferred by the bank in paying 4 per cent. 
and allowing withdrawals at only a few days’ notice. He 
expressed a hope that a similar boon might some day be 
extended to other classes of the commnnity than railway 
servants. 
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The Government have made an important concession in the 
Education Bill by extending the term during which instraction 
will be given free in the primary schools. This was originally 
fixed between the ages of five and fourteen ; it now embraces 
the ages of three and fifteen. The change means a preliminary 
addition of about £230,000 to the expense of free education 
under this scheme. A proposal made by Mr. Henry Fowler to 
apply the principle of public control to the management of all 
State-aided schools was defeated by a large majority. 


The Queen has signified her appreciation of the services of 
the late Sir John Macdonald by con/erring a peerage on his 
widow. Thisisa rare distinction, for the number of peeresses in 
their own right is very limited. The most distinguished is 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who received a peerage about twenty 
years ago. Lady Beaconsfield was made a peeress some years 
before her husband entered the House of Lords. 

Mr. Gladstone has already derived considerable benefit from 
his stay at Corton, Mr. J. Colman’s house near Lowestoft, 
which was placed at the veteran statesman’s disposal. It is 
not expected, however, that the ex-Premier will refurn to the 
House of Commons this Session. 

Mr. Spurgeon is so seriously ill that there is no likeli- 
hood of his resuming his pastoral duties for several weeks. 
His present illness has been, in fact, one of the most serious 
which the reverend gentleman has ever experienced, and a 
special all-day service of prayer for his recovery has been 
held at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

The University cricket match was a much closer struggle 
than the friends of Cambridge had anticipated. Oxford had 
shown indifferent form in preceding matches, and a victory 
for Cambridge was regarded as a foregone conclusion. Yet at 
one time during the second innings of Cambridge it looked as 
if the Oxford bowling would carry all before it. Eventually, 
a very brilliant achieve- 


Cambridge won by two wickets—not 
nd innings with 


ment, considering that they started their sec 
only ninety runs to make. 

Severe thunderstorms have visited many parts of Eng- 
land. At Olney (Bucks) a man named Hill—an interesting 
name, as coming from Cowper's town—while engaged in paint- 
ing a railway bridge over the Ouse, was killed by lightning. 
At Liverpoola church was ignited by lightning, and a school 
struck by a thunderbolt. A church at Uttoxeter narrowly 
escaped destruction, and some houses at Bristol were set on 
fire. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE, 
I wonder that someone with,a turn for allegory has not dis- 
covered the affinity between the Speaker and the traditional 
figure of Father Time. ‘The power of the Chair in the House 
is never so conspicuous as when Mr. Speaker, armed with the 
scythe of precedent, ruthlessly sweeps away the crops of 
Here were 
Education 


amendments which spring up regardless of order. 
six instructions to the Committee on the 
Bill. They had been sown and watered by fond husband- 
men like Mr De Lisle and Viscount Cranborne. They 
grew in a single night to portentous dimensions. The 
noble Viscount camé down with his pockets stuffed with 
another of those speeches which wither his papa’s Adminis- 
tration. But the Speaker rose with a face as impassive as 
Destiny, and swish went the scythe, which swept four of the 
instructions into nothingness. A martyr’s smile shed a pale 
glory over the features of Mr. De Lisle. He had a speech 
ready too—one of those orations in which he is wont to mark 
the stages of the argument with a quiet “ Very good !” which 
for some reason or other always throws honourable members 
below the gangway opposite into a fit of unseemly mirth. 
That * Very good! remains pent up in Mr. De Lisle’s bosom ; 
but he and the noble Viscount have already, I doubt not, 
remodelled their undelivered speeches with a view to falling 
upon the helpless House at a later stage in these educational 
discussions, 

The ways of Parliamentary procedure are past finding out, 
and one might plaintively ask why this business of moving 
instructions to the Committee, instead of moving amendmeuts 
in Committee, ever came to be a recognised practice. It has 
its advantages, no doubt, in a tactical sense. For example, by 
moving an instruction Mr. Henry Fowler esciped the neces- 
sity of formulating a definite scheme of the popular control 
which he was anxious to introduce into the management of 
public schools. With a beautiful simplicity, much relished by 
the Ministerialists, Mr. Fowler disclaimed any knowledge of 
any particular method of carrying out his proposal. It 
cannot be said of the front Opposition bench that it is “a 
mighty maze, but not without a plan.” Mr, Fowler had no 
plan, and it was upon this confession of sterility that Mr. Cham- 
berlain descended with a dialectical dexterity which greatly 
delighted the supporters of the Government. Popular centrol 
might be an admirable thing, but did Mr. Fowler intend to 
apply it to the Roman Catholic schools? If so, what would 
become of the hosts who were led by Mr. Justin McCarthy ? 
After the general election the Anti-Parnellites will be a clerical 
party, and was it likely that they would support Mr. Gladstone 
if they knew that he proposed to undermine the authority of 
the Catholic clergy over their own schools? The House was 
greatly entertained by this thrust, for the Anti-Parnellites 
showed no special desire to listen to this embarrassing discussion. 
They hid themselves in the lobbies lest the appearance of 
their mildly deprecating visages should depress the planless 
but deserving Fowler. Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy. for 
instance, was afraid of being tempted to swear by his father's 
beard that he would no longer tear himself from the Muses in 
order to keep the Liberal Party in countenance. ‘Then Mr. 
Chamberlain plunged into a portentous calculation of the cost 
of entirely freeing the schools. Fifty millions, he declared, 
would be needed to abolish the voluntary system. Mr. Fowler 
had said that the cost would be only fourteen millions, but the 
majority of Mr. Chamberlain’s audience loudly cheered the 
larger figures. Fifty millions for putting an end to denomina- 
tional education, and establishing universal School Boards 4 
Would the taxpayers stand such a burden? The Tory 
benches, which have been rather gloomy since Sir William 
Ilart-Dyke’s Bill was introduced, visibly brightened under 
the cheering influence of Mr. Chamberlain’s arithmetic. 
After all, the constituencies might not be disposed to pay this 
tremendous sum in order to gratify the Dissenters. And yet 
there was a note in Mr. Chamberlain's speech which was not 
quite satisfactory to the members opposite, who hung eagerly 
upon his words. Why did he admit that on the merits of the 
question there was much to be said for the principle of popular 
control?) Why did he hint that some day it might have to be 
extended? ‘“ Nobody surpasses Chamberlain,” explained Mr. 
Goschen to the Serjeant-at-Arms, with a sigh, “in the art 
of making a temporary expedient look like an immovable 
bulwark. ‘Two or three years hence he may remind us that 
he was always in favour of the principle of Fowler's instruc- 
tiou, and declare that his fifty millions was a trifling error, 
which has been corrected by experience.” 

But though Mr. Fowler was out-generalled, his speech has 
certainly added not a little to his personal reputation. He is 
the best typein the House of fluent Nonconformity. He has 
all the fervour of Mr. Waddy, with a fine sense of fitness 
which Mr. Waddy does not possess. The habit of preaching 
to congregations who do not argue has given Mr. Waddy’s 
style a robust extravagance which must make Mr. Fowler 
shudder. Nonconformity tempered by front-bench prudence 
has made Mr. Fowler a judicious mixture of religious zeal 
and official temperance. You feel that among field-preachers 
he would bea sort of circumspect Aaron. In the House he is 
an authority on figures, and there is nothing like sums for 
cooling the brain which is apt to be fevered by sectarian 
impetuosity. Yet Mr. Fowler knows what is expected from 
him by the members of his denomination, and so he un- 
earths a catechism which seems to be taught by some wild 
curates in corners where it is possible to denounce Dis- 
senters as schismatic sinners without exciting much com. 
motion. But this is not Mr. Fowler's line. He is qualifying 
himself for the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
some future Liberal Government, of which Sir William 
ITarcourt may be the head. When Mr. Fowler sits down, Sir 
William nods his head with gracious approval, as who 
should say, “ Excellent, my good Fowler! In my Adminis- 
tration, which cannot be very far off now, you will be distinctly 
useful. I am, of course, the best possible Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and head of every department of the State. But, 
as it might excite captious remark if I were to undertake the 
entire work of the Government, I shall appoint you to look 
after the finances.” 

It isa farcry from these profound speculations to the child- 
like freshness of the new member for Whitehaven. Sir James 
Bain is full of the importance of that tremendous constituency, 
He assured the diverted House that he had.a mandate 
from his constituents, They wished the Government not to 
accept any unnecessary amendment. They wanted “the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” Everybody 
cheered, and Sir James sat down with the firm conviction that 
Whitehaven had come to the rescue just in the nick of time. 
“ One of these days,” observed the Serjeant, “ he won't be so 
eager to quote his constituents. That is a novelty which soon 
wears off here. A couple of Sessions cures a new member of 
his taste for mandates, and he does not tell us what his con- 
stituents think, but what he thinks they ought to think— 
which is scarcely the same thing.” 
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A SIBERIAN TOWN FIRE BRIGADE 
WATCHMAN. 

When our Special Artist, Mr. Julius M. Price, was last winter 
at the Siberian city of Yeneseisk—from which he has since 
travelled to Krasnoiarsk, to Irkutsk and Lake Baikal, and to 
Kiakhta on the Chinese frontier—one of the local institutions he 
noticed was the city fire brigade at the police-station. The 
building has a wooden tower, containing a large alarm-bell ; 
on the summit is stationed a watchman, who keeps a look-out, 
day and night, for any fire breaking out in the town, and who 
would then ring the bell. Our Artist made a sketch of this 
trusty sentinel, whose service is needful ina town where many 
houses are built of wood. 


CAPTAIN SHAW. 
The retirement of Captain Shaw from the command of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade is a very unwelcome event. Captain 
Shaw is sixty years old, and at that age many men do not 
think of relinquishing work , but it must be remembered that 
he has been in the public service for thirty years, and that the 
duties and responsibilities of his position are exceptionally 
onerous. No administrator in London has ever commanded 
the public confidence more thoroughly than the late chief of 
the Fire Brigade. He was an unknown man when he 
was appointed, but he speedily made it plain that he 
possessed unusual qualifications for the post. It is mainly 
due to Captain Shaw’s untiring efforts that substantial reforms 
in the structure of the London theatres have reduced the risks 
of catastrophes to which playgoers were constantly exposed, 
The head of the Fire Brigade never forgot the fact that he had 
to cope W ith one of the most formidable enemies of great cities, 


CAPTAIN EYRE MASSEY SHAW, © 
RETIRING CHIEPMOFFICER OF THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE 
and he was constantly alive to the necessity of devising new 
means of checkmating the destroyer. No official was ever 
more popular with his subordinates, and to the general public 
his retirement means a gap ‘n their associations which it will 
be difficult to fill. 


SOUNDS, NEW ZEALAND. 
We lately gave an Illustration of the grand scenery of Milford 
Sound, one of the deep 6 Fjords,” as they would be ealled in 
Norway, penetrating far inland on the south-west coast of 


MARLBOROUGH 


the “ Middle Island” (the larger Southern Island) of New 
Zealand, in the provincial district of Otago. At the opposite 
or north-eastern extremity of the same island, on the shore of 
Cook Strait fronting Wellington, the geographical configura- 
tion is somewhat analogous - it presents a labyrinth of sounds, 
straits, and inlets, winding around numerous islands belong- 
ing to the provincial district of Marlborough, and issuing 
westward in Blind Bay, or Tasman Bay, at the head of which 
is Nelson. These waters afford a navigable channel for 
steamers passing between Picton and Blenheim, the chief towns 
of Marlborough, and the port and city of Nelson, or for those 
passing from Wellington, in the North Island, to Nelson. The 
principal inlets are Queen Charlotte Sound, Pelorus Sound, 
and French Pass, each of which, extending some twenty-five 
miles in length, has numerous bays, creeks, and branches. ‘Their 
banks. are steep, rugged, and even mountainous, but are gener- 
ally covered with thick forests ; the water is deep and still in 
those secluded recesses. A correspondent, Mr. G. A. Dowsing, 
has furnished some Illustrations of this region and of the 
native Maories ; also of his boat trip up the Pelorus River, to 
the gold-fields of Mahakipawa and the new small township of 
Mavelock, the Rai Falls,.and the scenery of the Wakamarina. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND EMPRESS. 
The arrival in England, on Saturday, July 4, of their Royal 
and Imperial Majesties William II., King of Prussia and 
German Emperor, and his consort, Augusta Victoria, Queen 
and Empress, on a visit to our own Queen, who welcomes this 
powerful monarch as her grandson and one of her family circle, 
is an occasion rather of social interest, and of popular sym- 
pathy with the domestic relations of royalty, than of political 
importance. His Majesty is not a stranger here; this is the 
third time he has been in England since his accession to the 
throne in 1888, though it is officially recognised as a State 
visit, to be attended with more ceremonial than the former 
visits. The Queen receives her illustrious guests at Windsor 
Castle quite en famille they attend, on Monday, the wedding 
of her granddaughter, Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, 
to Prince Aribert of Anhalt-Dessau, in St. George's Chapel ; 
next day there is a pleasure-party on Virginia Water, and in the 
evening a State banquet in St. George's Hall ; on Wednesday, 
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in honour of the silver wedding of Prince and Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, there is a garden-party at Cumberland 
Lodge, in Windsor Park. ‘These are the domestic incidents of 
the sojourn of the Emperor and Empress at Windsor, with the 
Queen for their hostess. ‘Their Imperial Majesties then come 
to London, occupying Buckingham Palace, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, from Wednesday evening, devote them- 
selves to companionship with these exalted visitors throngh a 
series of brilliant entertainments and interesting spectacles 
till the following Saturday night, comprising a performance 
at the Royal Italian Opera, a garden-party at Marlborough 
House, the * Golden Legend ” at the Royal Albert Hall, a State 
visit to the Lord Mayor of London, on July 10, and a ball 
given by the Queen at Buckingham Palace; lastly, a review 
of troops and volunteers on Wimbledon Common, and a visit 
to the Crystal Palace on Saturday afternoon, where the Emperor 
dines with the Prince of Wales. The Emperor also dines with 
several friends, Lord Londonderry, and the Duke of Cambridge 
in London, and with Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, on Sunday, 
July 12, staying there for the night. Their Majesties next 
day return to Windsor, for a brief farewell visit to the Queen, 
and the Emperor then repairs to Portsmouth, embarking ther 
in his yacht for a cruise in the British Channel. 


THE FAIR AT OLD CATRO. 

The contrast between the modern, Europeanised portion of the 
Khedive’s capital city, which has the aspect of a feeble 
attempt to imitate some features of Paris under the Second 
Empire, and the old Mussalman town, approached by the 
Mooskee, with its dilapidated ancient mosques, in one direc- 
tion, towards the citadel, and its long narrow streets of bazaars 
for different trades and handicrafts, its labyrinth of small 
courts, lanes, and alleys, thronged by the motley native popula- 
tion, has often been noticed. In the poorer suburbs, also, 
where the removal of former stately dwellings and gardens has 
left many open spaces, townsfolk of the lower orders, with 
Arabs and Fellaheen from the neighbouring country, are wont 
to gather in hours of leisure, seeking rest and refreshment, the 
bearded and turbaned men sitting to drink coffee or sherbet, 
and to smoke their pipes, at booths roughly constructed with 
a few poles and rafters, or under the shade of vine or 
fig-tree. Here they are perhaps amused by the tricks of a 
juggler, the recitals of a story-teller, or an exhibition of 
tamed snakes; the tones of a reed pipe or a dulcimer, or the 
beating of a Nubian drum, accompany this latter kind of 
entertainment. Women, veiled and quiet, bring their children 
to share the harmless pleasure, or to play at their own free 
will ; swings and roundabouts, on holiday occasions, are pro- 
vided for the youngsters, as at an English fair, or on certain 
Mondays on Hampstead Heath and similar places of London 
popular resort. For the need of recreation is common to 
human nature in the East and in the West; and the cheapest 
innocent forms of its indulgence at Cairo bear some resemblance 
to those displayed in many towns of Christendom, allowing for 
differences of climate and habits of social life. 

THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connanght, on Wednesday 
June 24, laid the foundation-stone of the “ Church House,” to 
be erected in Dean's Yard, adjacent to the precincts of West- 
minster Abbey, for meetings and business offices connected 
with the general interests of the Church of England, including 
both the Provinces of Canterbury and York. ‘This institution 
was devised as a memorial of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria's 
reign in 1887. The site of the proposed building has 
cost about £60,000, and the estimated cost of the building 
is £35,000; the architect is Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. The 
ceremony, preceded by a short special service in the Abbey, 
was attended by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop- 
Designate of York,and the Bishops of London, Durham, Carlisle, 
Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Newcastle, Ripon, St. Asaph, Sodor 
and Man, St. Albans, Southwell, Bedford, Nottingham, Wake- 
field, Guildford, Marlborough, Derry, Limerick, Glasgow, 
Calcutta, Gibraltar, and six colonial Bishops. ‘They walked in 
procession, with their chaplains and officials, out by the west 
cloister door of the Abbey and across Dean's Yard, to the plat- 
form on the site of the intended building. Here the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught were received by the Duke of West- 
minster and other members of the Church House Corporation. 
The National Anthem wassung by the Abbey choir, accompanied 
on a harmonium by Dr. Bridge, organist of the Abbey. After 
prayers the stone was laid by his Royal Highness; a hymn 
was sung, and the Archbishop of York recited a collect. The 
Duke of Westminster presented an address, thanking their 
Royal Highnesses and explaining the objects of the institution, 
to which the Duke of Connaught replied. Short speeches were 
made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and the Bishop of Carlisle. A number of ladies who had col- 
lected purses for the Church House Fund, headed by the 
Duchess of Westminster, were presented to her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Connaught. 


ROYAL GREAT -GRAND- 


CHILD. 

The Queen came to London from Windsor on Monday, June 29, 
to act as sponsor at the christening of the infant daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife, in the Chapel Royal, St. James's 
Palace. Her Majesty was met by the Duke and Duchess of Fife, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Princesses Victoria and 
Maud, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Edinburgh and 
her three daughters, Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
and the Duchess of Albany. The Marquis of Lorne, the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, Princess Victoria of Teck, Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and Prince and Princess 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar were also of the royal party. The 
altar was prettily decorated with palms and lilies, and the 
massive gold sacramental plate belonging to the chapel was 
displayed upon the communion-table. The choir, wearing 
their scarlet-and-gold uniforms, were in the gallery facing the 
organ. The Prince and Princess of Wales were joint sponsors 
for their grandchild. The Archbishop of Canterbury, attended 
by his domestic chaplain, the Rev. Arthur H. Baynes, per- 
formed the baptismal rite, assisted by the Rev. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, and the 
Rev. Edgar Sheppard, Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal. The 
commenced with the hymn “In token that 
thou shalt not fear Christ crucified to own.” After the 
opening exhortation and prayers, the Princess of Wales 
took the infant from the nurse and placed her in the arms of 
the Queen, who gave the names of Alexandra Victoria Alberta 
Edwina Louise. Her Majesty passed the child back to the 
Princess, from whom the Archbishop received her in order to 
perform the act of baptism. The water with which the child 
was sprinkled had been brought from the Jordan by Lord 
Rowton. The service concluded with the hymn “ Tis done! 
that new and heavenly birth.” Her Majesty returned to 
Windsor, An Illustration of the scene at this royal christening 
is presented in our Extra Supplement 
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For the first time in the history of the Savoy Theatre a new 


comic opera was produced there on ‘Tuesday, June 30, which 
omposed by Mr. W.S.Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
difficult fact 


There was the customary 


was not written and 
Sullivan. It would 


from the appearance 
s 


have to gather that 


heen 
of the house 
ivoy premiere crowd of distinguished people—social, artistic, 
and the elegant little auditorium has seldom, if 


Such 


and literary ; 


ever, animated is the 
prestige attaching to Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s theatre that the first 
from his bill, instead 


to relax, only seemed to have 


presented a more appearance. 


disappearance of the two magic names 
public interest 
erning the production of the men who 
be their successors. This, 

the first Whether 


ré is destined in the present instance to develop 


of causing 
redoubled curiosity col 
had been thought good enough to 
ut any rate, was the experience of night. 
into success of a more enduring kind remains to be seen. 

The new opera is called “ The Nautch Girl; or, The Rajah 
The libretto is from the pen of Mr. George 


Mr. Edward Solomon, who is well 


of Chutneypore.” 
Dance, and the music is by 
known as the composer of * Billee Taylor,” “ The Red Hussar,” 
and other more or less popular comic operas. The title suggests 
an Indian subject, and such it essentially is. Following the 
example of Mr, Gilbert in “ The Mikado,” the author takes us 
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The 
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for the youthful lovers. 
» already met 

trothal “with a waltz refrain, and, 

ngs of Baboo, Indru has determined to defy 

ry Beebee. Her caste be 

“notted cow” in public, thereby losing 

f to her has 


Rajah in 


anet 


ing far below his. 


‘ing himsé level. Punka, who 


a clever song framed 
upon J ick 


fancy t scebee, and relents so far as to 


proved merry 
takes a 


her life 
pro- 


the model of “The house that built,” 
spare 
Preparations are made for the wedding, and a 
cession of Nautech 


whe. suddenly it’ 


tune- 


rs to a 


that 


giris With garlands ente 


ful chorus, is discovered Beebee 
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marry Indru, who is 
brief rather 
that Beebee shall 
he intends follow- 


and therefore cannot 
This 
but 
wife, and for 
ing her to the Paris 
takes her off with his troupe. 
instigation of Pyjama, the Grand Vizier, seize the 
fellow and convey him to prison, and on this situation the 
curtain falls. 


is a Brahmin, 
gives rise to a and 
Indru 
that purpose 
Exhibition, whither 
However, the police, at the 


young 


now an outcast. 
solemn 


be his 


ensemble ; persists 


Baboo Currie 


The second act opens in the courtyard of Panka’s palace, 
quite worthy, in its nobility of design 
Nearly a 


another beautiful “ set,” 
and wealth of colour, of Mr. Harker's gifted brush. 
year has elapsed, and Indru is still in prison and Beebee still 
away. After an opening chorus, Pyjama relates the secret of 
his past success in a patter-song, notable in which are some 
clever orchestral allusions of a Sullivanesque kind. Indru is 
now rescued by Chinna, one of the countless poor relations 
whom his father supports, and a damsel who imagines every 
but plans of 
every sort are upset by the occurrence of an extraordinary 
event—the resuscitation of the great idol Bumbo after a sleep 
of two thousand years. The existence of Bumbo has already 
been mentioned by Punka, who is held responsible for 


marriageable individual to be her “affinity” ; 
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the robbery of one of the idol’s two diamond eyes ; and now 
forth comes Bumbo, amid great state, to take his revenge, 
wearing a green shade over the place where his left eye ought 
to be. First he dethrones Punka, and then he condemns him 
with all his poor relations to 
food to the °* 
Naturally, 
couple of 
the 
shipping crowd in turn offers 


be thrown as 
sacred crocodiles. 
Bumbo sings a 


patter-songs, while wor- 


him a somewhat grandiose 

finds in 

an “af. 

finity ” who 

is at last 

res ponsive. 

Indeed, the 

idol and the 

maiden, left 

alone to- 

gether, agree 

to marry, and 

they sing a 

duet, “ Vive 

la Liberté,” 

and dance a 

comic Car- 

magnole, 

which may 

justly be 

termed the 

best thing 

in the opera. 

This number 

had a double encore on the first niglit. 
To describe in detail the complica- 
tions which ensue would take too long. 
Suffice it to say that Currie returns from 
Paris, bringing Beebee and the three re- 
maining members of his troupe, who 
execute a charming “ Vocal Nautch Dance,” 
written in the Oriental style, with a curious 
buzzing accompaniment, in imitation of a 
mosquito. Suddenly Bumbo enters and 
observes on Beebee’s neck a pendant con- 
taining nothing less than the lost diamond 
eye, whereof he forthwith takes possession. 
It has been left for her as a present at 
some European stage-door—" anonymously, 
of course!”—and with the discovery of 
this precious gem all difficulties are at 
once set straight. 

Mr. Dance’s lyrics are superior to his 
dialogue, which has the Gilbertian glitter, 
but cannot boast its true ring. Mr. Solomon's 
music is of unequal merit. Now and then 
it is clever and ingenious, and it 1s always 
tuneful and melodious; but the imitations 
of Eastern style are not invariably felicitous, 
and the ever-recurring waltz refrains are 
apt to become tedious. On the whole, how- 
ever, “ The Nautch Girl” is entertaining, 
and we are inclined to attribute to this 
fact,as well as to a sumptuous mise en scene 
and an admirable performance, the favour- 
able reception accorded it. Mr. Rutland 
Barrington is extremely diverting as Punka; 
Mr. Frank Wyatt makes a capital Baboo, 
and dances splendidly ; Mr. Courtice Pounds 
sings charmingly as Indru; Mr. Denny is 
intensely funny as the idol, Bumbo; 
Mr. Frank Thornton is good as Pyjama; 
and Miss Jessie Bond is as bewitching as ever in the part of 
Chinna. ‘The heroine, Beebee, is played by a débutante, Miss 
Lenore Snyder, a comely young American who acts with con- 
siderable vivacity and intelligence. Her voice is a trifle hard 
in the head register, but she sings with good taste and no 
little spirit. ‘The dresses, designed by Mr. Percy Anderson, 
are extremely handsome, and the mounting of the opera 
generally is as lavish as it is artistic. The stage-management 
does infinite credit to Mr. Charles Harris, and the opening 
performance was ably conducted by Mr. Francois Cellier. 
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through a very different 
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an purposes 

Africa, and for 

rks for M jor von Wissmann’s 
lonising by lottery may not 
ne which, at all events, 

! it the lukewarm- 
African adventures made 


Aeriman public 
to resort to extraordinary means, and the idea of 
snegested to the ' 
May the lottery 


1 1618 belng organised 


ily agreed to 
under- 


Emperor, who read 
be 


successful, 


at Hamburg, the German Emperor, in the 
t ‘ Nissen, the chairman of a 
c steam-ship company, said that the Triple 
had been renewed for a further period of six years; 
f d later on that his Majesty had signed 
the treaty referred to, the day before, on board the Cobra on 
his passage down the Elbe. It is that certain 
modifications were made in the compact, but that they are not 
of a nature to alter the form and intention of the Alliance, 
the object of which has always been, and remains, the main- 
ienance of the peace of Europe. Thus the respective position 
of the different European Powers is unchanged, and is likely 
remain so for the next six years, This announcement is 
not unexpected, for it was well known that the Triple Alliance 
of being renewed, and it will be received with 
general sati At the same time, no political observer of 
ordinary sagacity can deny that there is, under the surface, a 
certain vague feeling of unrest, not quite amounting to appre- 
hension, that electricity is accumulating, and that it may be 
asked whether even the Triple Alliance can avert a possible 
It is to be hoped that such is the case. 


mnd it was ascertaine 


also stated 


was on the eve 


faction. 


shock 


There were several stormy scenes lately in the Italian 
Chambers, brought about by the interpellations of a few 
deputies and senators concerning the relations of Italy with 
Great Britain and the Central Powers. Both in the Chamber 
of Deputies and in the Senate the Marquis di Rudini was able 

satisfactory assurances. With 
England the position of there is complete 
identity of interests between the two countries, which have 
proposed to co-operate for the maintenance of peace and the 
statusque. With the Central European empires the attitude 
of Italy is equally plain: the alliances already entered into 
are to be maintained, and will assure the peace of Europe for 


to give his hearers the most 
Italy is clear: 


a long time to come. 


The words of the Marquis di Rudini, subsequently con- 
firmed by the renewal of the Triple Alliance, prove how correct 
the surmise was, a few months ago, on the fall of Signor Crispi, 
that the coming to power of a new Italian Ministry was not to 
be considered as heralding a new departure in Italy's foreign 


policy. 


The French Chamber of Deputies, on June 25, decided by 
139 votes to 104 to postpone the ratification of the Brussels 
Convention, on the ground that this Convention revived the 
right of search and did not place sufficient restrictions on the 
sale of fire-arms and spirits. Such, at least, are the reasons 
given for the decision of the Chamber. It is, however, only 
too evident that there were other motives for the rejection 
of the Ministerial Bill, and that the French deputies 
took this opportunity of showing the irritation caused in 
France by the attitude of England towards Italy and the 
Central Powers, and also by English policy in Africa and else- 
where, and a Parisian newspaper, Z’ Kelair, said so very plainly 
a few days ago. But this is not the only proof of dissatis- 
faction given by France; for, if M. Ribot’s speech in the 
French Chamber on the occasion above referred to was cor- 
rectly reported, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs does 
not intend to ask the Chamber of Deputies to ratify the North 
Sea Liquor Traffic Convention of 1887. M. Ribot gave as his 
for taking this decision the fact that the Committee 


reason 
report on that Convention had pronounced 


appointed to 
against 16, 


A report has been current lately in Constantinople polit- 
ical circles to the effect that the Porte is again seeking to 
renew negotiations with the British Foreign Office, with a view 
to concluding a Convention with regard to Egypt. There does 
not seem to be any reason to doubt the accuracy of the report, 
considering that every six months or so the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London is instructed to approach Lord Salisbury with 
that object. But it is more than doubtful whether, on this 
occasion, the Prime Minister will be more disposed than 
formerly to listen to the Porte’s proposals, especially if the 
concluding portions of Sir Evelyn Baring’s recent report be 
borne in mind. 


It was recently stated in New York that the American 
members of the Behring Sea Commission would be Superin- 
tendent Mendenhall, of the Coast Survey, and Professor Dall, 
of the Geological Survey, with Professor Elliott as secretary. 
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cross has been prepared, 


THE 
A memorial 
National Leprosy Fund, 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, in mem ry of lathe 
the devote an Catholic missionary at the leper hospital 
settlement Mr. H. R. Armstrong, Skinner 
taken to ship the monumen » of cost to 
Hawaiian Government, who have promised 
to undertake its erection over the grave of the late F: 
Damien, will take charge of it. The cross, which was designed 
and executed by Messrs. J. Whitehead and Allen Street, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, under the supervision of Mr. 
Edward Clifford, has cost £200. It is of polished and un- 
polished Veterhead red granite. The pedestal is formed of a 
series of three steps finely worked with polished faces, upon 
which rests the moulded and enriched die-stone of the monu- 
ment. ‘The central feature of the work in the front face isa 
sculptured portrait in white marble, by Mr. Joseph White- 
head, a in a circular panel with enriched 
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MONUMENT OF FATHER DAMIEN, FOR THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
mouldings and spandrils. Rising from. the die-stone is a fine 
Runic cross highly enriched on all faces with intricate 
guilloche ornamentation. The inscription is deeply cut and 
gilded upon the three lower steps, and is in English and the 
Hawaiian language, as follows: “ Joseph Damien de Veuster ; 
born January 3, 1840, died April 15, 1889. ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
John xv. 13. This monument is raised to his memory by the 
People of England.” The honorary secretary of the commiitee 
is Sir Somers Vine, of the Imperial Institute. Our Illus- 
tration is froma photograph by Mr. W. Ingle. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES, 

BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
© Drink” at 


success of 


production of 
suddenly brilliant 
and the enthusiastic sta; 


remember the first 
‘Theatre, the 


I well 
the Princess's 
Charles Warner as Coupeau, 
management of poor Harry Jackson—one of the kindest- 
hearted of suffering creatures—because it was the play of 
* Drink” that secured for me a reconciliation with the great 
Charles Reade. Never was there a the same 
time, a smaller man. He was as powerful 
peevish asachild. When his vanity was thwarted, there was 
nothing he would not do to secure a personal revenge ; but a 
little adroit flattery would make him as tenderas a woman and 
fill his honest eyes with tears. For years past Charles Reade 
and I had been at daggers drawn. He had written me letters 
fuller of abuse than any letters I have ever received—and that 
is saying a great deal, for in the course of a long career 
bold enemies and sly anonymons foes have not spared me. 
Well, once on a time, Charles Reade brought out at the Gaiety 


a play called “Shilly Shally,” founded on a novel by Anthony 
Trollope. ] 


It was nota good play, but, as so very often happens 
with authors, Charles Reade thought it a masterpiece. For my 
sins, I did not care abont *“Shilly Shally.” Neither did my old 
friend Mr. Wicks, who Oxenford’s work 
on the VJimes: neither did old friend, Richard 
Lee, who was the dramatic critic of the Woruing Advert ‘ 
We thought, innocent creatures tlat we 
several of the lines were unfortunately chosen, 
capable of a double meaning, which was injudicious ; 
were not singular in our opinion, for we knew that both Mr. 
J. L. Toole and Miss Farren had expressed the same sentiments 
at rehearsal. But when we had had our say, Charles Readu 
put down his head and charged us like an infuriated bull. Il 
would be content with nothing but our blood. He brought 
actions all round, not only against our editors and proprietors, 
but against us all personally. I fear that on this unhappy 
occasion I involved my present excellent, loyal, and faithful 
employers in much trouble, anxiety, and much more expense 
for I was dramatic critic of the J//ustrated Times in those days, 
and I ask their pardon for my error in judgment in running 
counter to Charles Reade. The only one of the various actions 
that came to trial on the subject of “Shilly Shally” was the 
one against the Morning Advertiser, and Charles Reade 
obtained damages. Mediation was out of the question. Kindly 
Frank Marshall tried his hardest to soften the infuriated 
author ; John Hollingshead acted the part of peacemaker ; but 
all to no purpose. 

But when “ Drink ” came,and I was able to praise “ Drink,” 
and to say that I thought Charles Reade had done his work on 
Zola’s “L’Assommoir” admirably, and that it was a master- 
piece of English adaptation, then Charles Reade metaphori- 
cally fell on my neck and wept. He wrote me the sweetest 
letters ; he pathetically asked me to forgive the foibles of an 
old man; he invited me to his box at the Princess's, and 
actually wanted to meet me there every night to 
the merits of his beautiful play. And we were good friends 
thank goodness! until the day of his death. ‘This is no novel 
experience. It is human nature, after all. When conscien- 
tiously I cannot praise actors or actresses or authors, they turn 
their backs on me. But when conscientiously I am able to 
draw attention to their great merits, they simply overflow. 


greater, or, at 
asa giant, and as 


then doing 


another 


was 


that 


weie 


were, 
and 
and we 


discuss 


I must say that [I always considered that Coupeau would 
have been one of those characters that would have exhausted 
an actor’s moderation and jeopardised his artistic instinct. 
To play such a part continuously is enough to unnerve 
any man. But Charles Warner played Coupeau better— 
far better—on the first night of the Drury Lane revival 
than he did at the outset at the Princess's. He has got 
a far stronger force of contrast—and contrast is the most 
valuable thing in dramatic effect. His cheery, home-loving, 
child-adoring, affectionate Coupeau is the most natural man in 
the world. That scene of temptation in the cabaret is a 
masterpiece of gradual effect and climax. It isall so delicate, 
so nicely shaded, so well considered. And as to the last horrible 
scene—well, it had to be done, for there is the play. It is ours 
to take or to leave, as the French say. Mr. Charles Warner 
went in,and won. What surprises me is that the orthodox 
upholders of intense realism should turn round and give a 
literary shudder at this very scene.. We are to have an 
independent theatre, we are to have a thinking theatre, we 
are to have something out of the common and unconventional, 
all the old order is to be changed, giving place to new; but 
when the terrors of the abuse of alcohol are put before us in 
their most savage and uncompromising form, who so angry 
as the realists themselves? ‘They advocate the discussion 
in dialogue of hereditary disease, but they shy at the 
bestial horrors of alcoholism when treated in dramatic form. 
I am beginning to think that they admire lectures 
more than plays. They prefer talk to action. And, apart 
from Charles Warner and his Coupeau, the play is very 
fairly done at Drury Lane. It has never been mounted or 
stage-managed so well before as by Mr. Augustus Harris, 
and as yet Miss Jessie Millward is the best Gervaise I have 
seen. Miss Katie James, Mr. Charles Glenney, and Mr. 
Edmund Gurney are also excellent, and if people really do 
like excessive realism on the stage, they get it here, witha 
vengeance. I should think that “ Drink,” as realistically 
acted at Drury Lane, ought to convert a Salvation Army 
captain into a playgoer. 1 should not be surprised to see 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the stalls applauding the sentiments 
of the virtuous and teetotally working man. During the 
run of “ Drink,” Mr. Augustus Harris ought to sell “ Kopp’s 
Ale” in the refreshment-rooms. 

The matinées continue, and are an intolerable nuisance. 
Not one in a dozen of them is worth the exhaustion they 
create. But sometimes we come across a good bit of acting 
which deserves remembering. This was notably the case the 
other afternoon, when Miss Maud Milton came out as a 
comic actress in a wild farce called “ Cleopatra.” She showed 
genuine humour, a keen sense of what I call tragic fun, and 
all the true enjoyment of serio-comic farce. I was surprised to 
find that I was in a minority as to my estimate of this singu- 
larly excellent performance, which, on the female side of the 
juestion, was quite in the Sothern, Wyndham, and Hawtrey 
vein. I should much like to see “ Cleopatra” played by Miss 
Maud Milton and, say, Mr. Wyndham or Mr. Hawtrey. But 
after all, how nearly allied are the emotional and risible facul- 
ties! ‘There is scarcely a hair's-breadth between them. What 
more tender and emotional actress than Miss Marion Terry? 
But who can forget her Belinda in “ Engaged”? Who before 
could have conceived that this charming actress had a keen 
sense of humour? Samuel Phelps was believed to be a trage- 
dian. But when did he play better than as Sir Pertinax or 
Bulgruddery? Up to the other morning Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
was believed to be a sentimental actress. She is now held to be 
a comic one. And as to Miss Maud Milton, it will be a long 
time before she shows such genuine mimetic power as in 
“Cleopatra.” The performance should be seen again, for it is 
distinctly good. 
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PERSONAL. 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, who at the positively—not comparatively — 
carly age of forty has reached the honours of full membership 
of the Royal Academy, 
is a Londoner born and 
bred. He studied at the 
Academy schools, and 
gained the gold medal 
when he was scarcely 
more than twenty-one 
years of age. ‘To the 
public he made himself 
known by his well- 
known “ Harmony,” one 
of the earliest purchases 
under the Chantrey Be- 
quest, and popularised 
by numerous reproduc- 
tions. Since I87t he 
has been a regular ex- 
hibitor at Burlington 
IIouse, and if he has 
not always been equally 





successful in satisfying 
the more fastidious, his 
pictures have generally caught the popular taste. For some 
time his ideals led him towards subjects in which dramatic 
passion was concentrated in one or two figures—as, for 
example, * A Love Story ” (1882). “* Romeoand Juliet” (1883), 
* Chivalry’ (1885), * Memories” (1886), &c. Even after his 
election as an Associate he seldom took advantage of his priv- 
ilege ot sending more than one or two works to each exhi- 
bition, but now and again he supplemented his larger work 
by a water-colour drawing or even a small bit of landscape 
work At a later period he turned to the Arthurian and 
Nibelungen legends for inspiration—the ~ Passing of Arthur,” 
‘Elaine,’ and the * Redemption of Tannhiuser ” furnishing 
him subjects, which he treated carefully, but sometimes with 
more regard for stage effect than for poetic feeling. His 
pictures ot this year, “The Mountain of the Winds” and 
* The Crisis,” showed Mr. Dicksee in a fresh light, and doubt- 
less did much to enable his friends to carry his election over 
the heads of many of his brother Associates of longer standing. 
The most formidable competitor on this occasion was Mr. Val 
Prinsep; but the majority by which Mr. Frank Dicksee was 
chosen showed that his claims were recognised by his brother 


Mr. FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 


artis! s, 

Some thirty years ago, indeed from the period of the 
Crimean War, when British foreign policy was conceived to 
demand much _ official 
patronage and super- 
vision of the Turkish 
financial administration, 
our Foreign Office was 
seeking an able man to 
examine the actual con- 
dition of that perennial 
slough of wasteful stu- 
pidity and iniquity. ‘The 
man found and employed, 
in 1861, was the late Mr. 
Morgan Hugh _ Foster, 
who had done special 
work at Berlin, Hanover, 
and Vienna. ‘The estab- 
lishment of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank was pro- 
moted by his efforts, and 
ten years later, succeed- 
ing the late Lord Hobart, 

fue LATE Mr, M. H. Foster, C.B. he became its Director- 

General, having, in the 
meantime, performed useful Government services in India, 
and held the offices, at home, of Assistant Paymaster-General 
and chiet of the Financial Department of the Treasury, for 
which he was made C.B. He remained at Constantinople 
eighteen years, was highly esteemed by the Sultan, who 
decorated him with Grand Cordons, and rendered great assist- 
ance in coping with the financial crisis of 1874, and in pro- 
curing terms of gradual payment, by instalments, of the war 
indemnity to Russia in 1878. Mr. Foster lived to the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. 

As his friends predicted, Mr. Parnell has married Mrs. 
O'Shea; and it remains to be seen whether this act will 
exercise any influence over his fortunes. Mrs. Parnell is a 
sister ot Sir Evelyn Wood, and has inherited from an aunt a 
large sum, under a will which 1s at present the subject of 
litigation. It is rumoured that the will suit is likely to have 
developments quite as remarkable as any of the political and 
social causcs célébres in which Mr. Parnell has already been 
engaged. 

The expectation that Professor Momerie’s heterodoxy would 
lead to nis retirement from King’s College has been fulfilled. 
Dr. Momerie held the chair of logic and metaphysics, from 
which the authorities of King’s College have now removed 
him. The immediate cause of this piece of discipline is the 
lecture on what Dr. Momerie calls “The Corruption of the 
Church,” which he has delivered more than once in the course 
of the season. This lecture, or “oration,” as its author pre- 
fers to term it, has no particular distinction. The matter is 
not new, and the manner resembles that of Mr. Robert 
Ingersoll, an American humourist whom it is scarcely worth 
while to imitate. 


Miss Anne Mozley, the sister of Canon Mozley, died at 
Derby on June 27, in her eighty-second year. The deceased 
lady was best known as 

editing the miscellaneous 

- works and _ correspond- 

ence of her brother, and 
still more recently as 
editing the “ Correspond- 
ence and Autobiography 
of Cardinal Newman,” 
Newman had long before 
had serious differences 
over ecclesiastical 
questions with Miss Moz- 
ley'’s brother; but his 
friendship for the family 
continued unabated to 
the end, and when he 
needed an editor for that 
portion of his life prior 
to his entry into the 
Roman Catholic Church, 
he entrusted the task to 
this lady. Inaddition to 
the two important undertakings named, Miss Mozley had 
contributed largely to the religious literature of the past 


half-century. 
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The third annnal celebration of the Literary Ladies’ Dinner, 
which was held the other evening at the Criterion, passed off 
very successfully, with plenty of talk and plenty of gaiety, 
despite the absence of the masculine element. Mrs. L. ‘I’. 
Meade, the editor of Afa/anta, took the chair, as on the preced- 
ing occasion, performing her chairwomanly duties with much 
grace and geniality. Mrs. Emily Crawferd, the well-known 
Paris correspondent of 7ruth and the Daily News, made an 
admirable speech in replying to the toast of “The Queen.” 
Mrs. Crawford ascribed the improved conditions under which 
women now work and live mainly to the beneficent 
influence of the first lady of the land, whose reign of 
fifty-three years had been so favourable to the advancement 
of her own sex. Mrs. Frank Leslie, the American proprietress 
of many journals, recited Joaquin Miller's poem on * Woman.” 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell made the wise and warmly seconded 
suggestion that the title of “Literary Ladies” be in future 
suppressed in favour of some less pretentious nomenclature ; 
and with one or two more speeches and a good deal of ani- 
mated talk the evening closed. Among those present were Miss 
Jean Middlemass, Miss Helen Zimmern, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Miss Adeline Serjeant, * Madge” of 7ruth, Miss Jane 
Cobden, Mrs. Edmund Gosse, and Mrs. Mona Caird. 

The history of geographical discovery, maritime and over- 
land, seems to the present age, with reason, a study not less 
interesting than the his- 
tory of military con- 
quests. Mr. Richard 
Henry Major, who died 
on June 25, aged over 
seventy, contributed 
much valuable literary 
research, and good work 
as editor and author, 
to this department of 
knowledge. His “ Life 
of Prince Henry of Por- 
tugal,” the wise and 
learned director of the 
earliest exploration of 
the West Coast of Africa 
in the fifteenth century, 
and his arguments prov- 
ing that the Portuguese 
navigators discovered 
Australia long before 
the Dutch, were re- 
warded by high honours 
and titles granted at the Royal Court of Lisbon and in the 
late Empire of Brazil. The King of Italy also conferred upon 
him a knightly order of some distinction for his edition of the 
narrative of the Venetian brothers Zeno. Mr. Major held the 
post of Keeper of Maps and Charts at the British Museum till 
1880: he was an honorary secretary, and latterly a vice- 
president, of the Royal Geographical Society during twenty 
years, 

Earl Fitzwilliam, who has been entertaining the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Wentworth Woodhouse, whence 
their Royal Highnesses visited the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Show at Doncaster, is one of the most popular peers 
in Yorkshire. Born in the year of Waterloo, his Lordship 
married, when three-and-twenty, Lady Frances Douglas, 
daughter of the Earl of Morton, and celebrated his golden 
wedding, amid great rejoicings, at Wentworth three years ago. 
‘The Fitzwilliams have always been great patrons of the Turf, 
and the “ Whistle Jacket’ room at Wentworth, adorned by a 
magnificent picture of the celebrated race-horse by Stubbs, ‘the 
R.A., is one of the shows of the county. ‘The present Went- 
worth Woodhouse was built at the beginning of last century, 
and contains a portion of a far more ancient mansion, one of 
which Strafford, the unfortunate Minister of Charles I., was 
master. Strafford’s rooms are still preserved almost as he 
left. them. 


Mr. Henry Farmer. who died recently at Nottingham, was 
well known toall English 
students of the violin. 

- He was chief violinist at 

the Birmingham Festival 

in 1846 in a performance 
of “ Elijah” which was 
conducted by Mendels- 
sohn ; and his instruction 
books have enjoyed great 
popularity for many 
years, The copyright of 
his * Violin Tutor,” which 
was sold for £10 halfa 
century ago, was resold 

by Mr. Farmer in 1887 

for £1753. As a com- 

poser Mr. Farmer was 
known chiefly by his 

* First Love” waltz. 

His nephew, Mr. John 

Farmer, represents at 

Oxford the talent of a 

family honourably distinguished in music. 


The award of a Civil List pension of £100 a year to Miss 
Iza Duffus Hardy, in recognition of her father’s services as 
Deputy Keeper of the Records, is not, perhaps, the most grace- 
ful way of acknowledging the claims of a painstaking novelist. 
Miss Hardy, however, has found plenty of readers, and this 
may be taken as evidence that her work has its merits. If, 
therefore, she was considered a fitting object of the royal bounty, 
it would have been complimentary to her to confer it rather on 
account of her own work than for that of her deceased father, 
whose services were liberally—if not adequately—recognised 
during his lifetime. There are obviously two ways of con- 
ferring fayvours—the delicate and the blundering. Why should 
Treasury officials, especially in their dealings with literary 
persons, invariably choose the latter? But Treasury clerks 
read blue-books, and not novels. 

The athletic world ought to be interested in the perform- 
ance of Mr. G. W. Rowdon, who jumps every night, at the 
Alhambra, over the heads of six gentlemen sitting in a row. 
The new ballet of “ Oriella” has all the customary splendour 
of this kind of spectacle. At the Empire the ballet of * Orfeo” 
is designed with considerable taste on the lines of the classic 
story. One of the Empire novelties is the performance of the 
Ivanoff troupe of Russian singers and dancers. The singing 
is a kind of quaint chant, and the dancing is more vigorous 
than graceful, but the characteristic costumes, and the 
extraordinary vitality of the smallest member of the troupe— 
a boy about ten years of age—give no little piquancy to the 
entertainment. 

The Pall Mall Gazette announces the death of “ Rolf 
soldrewood” (Mr. T. A. Browne), the author of “ Robbery 
under Arms,” the Australian novel which was recently praised 
so highly by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Browne. who was a police 
magistrate in New South Wales, was over sixty years of age, 
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FLAXMAN’S GRAVE. 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's contain important reminders 
of the genius of Flaxman, and at least twenty of the finest 
cathedrals and churches of England bear witness to his power 





FLAXMAN’S GRAVE. 


in the form of memorial reliefs in honour of men and women of 
more or less importance in their day. But few there are who 
step aside to look at the actual grave of the great sculptor in 
the old churchyard of St. Giles, in the parish of St. Pancras. 
A correspondent of the St. James's Gaztte did so 
the other day, and wrote to that paper to complain 
that the tombstone of “the most illustrious of English 
sculptors” was in so dirty and dilapidated a state as to 
render the long inscription which it contains wellnigh 
unreadable. No sooner was this written than the grave was 
renovated, and now looks much as it might have done when 
Flaxman was buried there in 1826. Moreover, Mr. T. Eccleston 
Gibb writes from the St. Pancras Vestry Hall to say that the 
present simplicity of its surroundings is “due to the express 
wish of Flaxman’s family.” 


OBITUARY. 

THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE 
The Right Hon. Isabella Catherine Mary, Dowager Countess 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, died at her residence, Charlton 
Cottage, Malmesbury, on June 20, She was born Sept. 29, 1806, 
the second daughter of Lord Henry Thomas Howard Moly- 
neux-Howard, brother of Bernard Edward, twelfth Duke of 
Norfolk, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Mr. Edward Lawes 
Long of Hampton Lodge. In 1829 she married Charles John, 
seventeenth Earl of Suffolk and tenth Earl of Berkshire, and 
by him, who died in 1876, had, with other issue, Henry Charles 
Howard, present and eigl teenth Earl of Suffolk. 


SIR GEORGE MACLEAY, 


Sir George Macleay, K.C.M.G., of Pendell Court, Bletchingly, 
Surrey, and of Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, died at the Chalet des 
Rosiers, Mentone, on June 24. He was born in 180%, the son 
of Alexander Macleay, F.R.S., Speaker of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, and was educated at Westmin- 
ster. Not only a leading colonist in New South Wales, bat 
also a promoter of Australian explorations, he was made 
C.M.G. in 1869 and K.C.M.G. in 1875. He married, first, in 
1842, Barbara St. Clair, daughter of Mr. James Innes, D.L., of 
Thruster, in the county of Caithness, which lady died in 1869 ; 
and secondly, in 1890, Augusta Annie, daughter of Mr, William 
Gardner Sams of Launceston, Tasmania. 


LADY DEL'ISLE AND DUDLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lady De L'Isle and Dudley died suddenly at 
her residence in Lennox Gardens on June 14. Her ladyship 
was born on May 19, 1826, and was only child of the late Sir 
William Foulis, eighth baronet, of Ingleby Manor, in the county 
of York, by Mary Jane, his wife, second daughter of the lat 
General Sir Charles Ross, Bart. (and Lady Mary Ross, daughter 
of the second Duke of Leinster). She married the present 
Lord De L’'Isle and Dudley on April 23, 1850, by whom she 
leaves four sons and one daughter. 

COLONEL SIR GUSTAVUS HUME, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Gustavus Hume, whose death occurred 
at Clifton on June 16, was second son of the Rev. Robert 
Hume (whose eldest brother, George, assumed the surname of 
Macartney of Lissanoure Castle, and whose second brother, 
Gustavus, served in the Royal Artillery at Waterloo), and was 
born in 1826. This distinguished soldier entered the Army in 
1843, became lientenant-colonel in 1862, and retired in 1868. 
He served in the Eastern Campaign 1854-5 (medal with 
three clasps, Turkish medal, Legion of Honour, and fifth class 
Med jidieh), and in the Indian Mutiny 1857-8 (medal with clasp). 
Having entered her Majesty's Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms in 1872, he became lientenant on Nov. 20, 1878, and 
received from her Majesty the honour of knighthood in 
December 1880. Sir Gustavus married, in 1857, Ellen Caroline, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of the late Mr. Charles Vernon 
of Clifton, Gloucestershire. 

THE HON, PAYAN DAWNAY. 

The Hon. Payan Dawnay of Beningborongh Hall died on 
June 17, at his seat in Yorkshire. Ie was born on Nov. 18, 
1815, the younger son of William Henry, sixth Viscount 
Downe, by Lydia, his wife, only daughter of Mr. John Heath- 
cote of Connington Castle, and uncle to the present Viscount 
Downe. Hereceived hiseducation at Eton andat Christ Church, 
Oxford, was a magistrate for the North Riding of the county 
of York, and served as High Sheriff in 1851. The estates of 
which Mr. Dawnay was possessed devolve upon his nephew, 
Colonel Dawnay, M.P. 


In the City of London Chess Club the winter handicap of 
120 members was brought toa close on Friday, June 26. Mr. 
Percy Howell has won the chief prize, a cheque for ten 
guineas, presented by Mr. Stell of Calcutta; and Mr. Homburger 
has won the second prize,a set of ivory chessmen, value eight 
guineas, presented by Mr. Kershaw, president of the club. The 
other prize-winners are Messrs. Gibbons, Henderson, Ecken- 
stein, Watson, Fox, Jellie, Gooding, Cashmere, and Ridpath, 
who divide £30 among them ; while Mr. Charles Atkins has 
won Mr. Mocatta’s special prize of £4. Dr. Coupland and Mr, 
Loch have also won special prizes. There is to be a social 
party on Wednesday, July 8, at which all the prizes will be 
presented. 
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“A CRUISE ON THE LAKE,”—BY DAVIDSON KNOWLES, 
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it was abreast of me. 


The horse that bore the litter stumbled into a rut in the unpaved way at the moment when 
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* Thy will be done on earth.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


ITHIN sight of an English port, and within hail of 
W English ships as they pass on to our empire in the Kast, 

there is a land where the ways of life are the same 
to-day as they were a thousand years ago: a land wherein 
government is oppression, wherein law is tyranny, wherein 
justice is bought and sold, wherein it is a terror to be rich and 
u danger to be poor, wherein man may still be the slave of 
man, and woman is no more than a creature of lust—a reproach 
to Europe, a disgrace to the century, an outrage on humanity, 
a blight on religion! ‘That land is Morocco! 

This is a story of Morocco in the last years of the Sultan 
Abderrahman. ‘The ashes of that tyrant are cold, and his 
grandson sits in his place; but men who earned his displeasure 
linger yet in his noisome dungeons, and women who won hi 
embraces are starving at this hour in the prison-palaces in 
which he immured them. His reign is a story of yesterday ; 
he is gone, he is forgotten; no man is so meek, and none so 
mean but he might spit upon his tomb. Yet the evil work 
which he did in his evil time is done to-day, if not by his 
grandson then in his grandson’s name—the degradation of 
man’s honour, the cruel wrong of woman’s, the shame of base 
usury, and the iniquity of justice that may be bought! Of 
such corruption this story will tell, for it is a tale of tyranny 
that is every day repeated, a voice of suffering going up hourly 
to the powers of the world, calling on them to forget the secret 
hopes and petty jealousies whereof Morocco is a cause, to 
think no more of any scramble for territory when the fated 
day of that doomed land has come, and only to look to it and 
see that he who fills the throne of Abderrahman shall be the 
last to sit there. 





After a weary journey in the central provinces, coming up 
from Fez by way of Wazan, I chanced to arrive at Tetuan at a 
time of great excitement. It was the eve of the chief feast 
of the Mohammedan year, the feast of the birthday of the 
Prophet. ‘That of itself must have been a cause of sufficient 
commotion, for the sect of the Aisawah were expected from 
Mequinez, and everyone knew that before the seven days of 
the feast had ended the streets of the town must flow with the 
blood of the wildest of the fanatics of Islam. But it was an 
event of still deeper solemnity and yet grander magnificence 
that set in motion the poor people of Tetuan. His Shercefian 
Majesty, their Sultan Abderrahman, had announced an inten- 
tion of keeping the feast in their midst. 

Throughout the month preceding the Sultan had been 
among the Riff mountains with his motley army of foot and 
horse, making one of his accustomed raids on a rebellious tribe 
of his people, for the enforcement of the tribute they had 
refused to pay. Once again his arms had conquered, he had 
driven the mountaineers back into their fastnesses, confiscated 
all they had abandoned, devastated their homes, and left their 
villages in flames behind him. ‘Thus having finished the work 
which he had set his hand to do, he bethought him of the feast 
of the birthday of Mohammed, and so it befell that, being 
nearest to Tetuan of the great towns of his empire, he had 
concluded that he would say his prayers there, the better that 
he might meanwhile quarter his big army on the town’s 
inhabitants. 

On the evening of my arrival the Sultan had been heard of 
about four hours away, encamped with his ministers, a portion 
of his harem, and a detachment of his army, somewhere by the 
foot of Beni Ilosmar. His entry was fixed for eight o’clock 
next morning, and preparations for his coming were every- 
where afoot. Not in loyalty and certainiy not in love did the 
townsfolk busy themselves for the reception of their prince, 
but nevertheless all other occupations were at a standstill, 
and nothing was to be heard but the noise and clamour and 
the cleansing of the street:, the hanging of flags and the laying 
of carpets. Only with difficulty, after much importunity and 
many protests, had I prevailed upon the deputy of the Governor 
to assign me a lodging for the night. When at length I had 
secured it, and had moved into it with my guide and com- 
panion, Jellali, I found it a damp, dark, and dirty little den 
under the shadow of the great gate. It was the first place for 
a casual stranger which had come to the Kalifa’s knowledge, 
and it had been thrust upon me because it gave least trouble 

Protest, I well knew, would be vain, and. as much in pity of 
the confusion of the officials as in disgust at my surroundings, 
I had made up half a mind to relieve both of my presence, 
and, late as it was, set out from the town again, in the hope of 
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In @ quiet room ot an 

h house looking out on 

an English garden, where the 
hawthorn and the lilac bloom 
together, and the blackbird 
from the beech- 
Nali himself 
and a 


sings unseen 
tree by the wall. J 
is here, a ly as of old, 
mewhat aged 
transplantation and 
what happier. But 
Jellali’s tawny face and 
crimson kaftan only that tell 
in my English home of the 
distant land of the prickly pear 
and the long aloe. She is here: 
] by my side—she whom 
my eyes had not seen—strange 
as it is to think that she can 
ever have been absent from my 
sight—until the early sunlight 
of that day in Tetuan brought 
the best of all sunlight into my 
life 
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It was a wonderful night. 
The air was cool, for the year 
was deep towards winter, but 
not a breath of wind was atir- 
ring, and the orange gardens 
behind the town wall did not 

nd over the river so much as 
the whisper of a leaf. Stars 
were out, and the big moon of 
the East white on the 
white walls and minarets. It 
was late when I went up to 
my mattress on the flat roof 
of our unwholesome dwelling, 
and then the traffic of the streets 
was done and the town was 
quiet Nowhere is night so full 
of the spirit of sleep as in an 
Eastern city. Below, under the 
moonlight, lay the square white 
roofs, and between them were 
the dark streets going in and 
out, trailing through and along, 
like to narrow streams of black 
water in a bed of quarried chalk. Here or there, where a belated 
townsman lit himself homeward with a lamp, a red light 
gleamed out of one of the thin darknesses, crept along a few 
paces, and then was gone. Sometimes a clamour of voices 
came up with their own echo from some unseen place, and 
again everything was still Sleep, sleep, all was sleep. I 
gathered my cloak and rugs about me, and lay down for the 
night 

In the first grey of morning I was awakened by the chant 
of the mueddin from a minaret near at hand 

‘Slec pis good, but prayer 1s better. Godis great ! 

“uy” 

I had heard it before, and had passed the stage of Eastern 
experience when to the unbelieving ear that wail over a sleep- 
So I groaned and shuddered, gathered 


hon 


God is 


ger 


ing town is pleasant 
my garments yet closer together, and tried to sleep again. 

But there was to be no more rest that night. [ was hardly 
conscious that I had slept, before a street-crier came, beating 
a drum, and crying in a hoarse voice, ‘‘ Awake! Awake ! 
Come and greet your Lord! Awake! Awake!”’ 

What the sumner of the Lord of Hosts had not done, the 
sumuer of the Lord Sultan very speedily brought to pass. In 
a little while the streets were alive with motley and noisy 
crowds. A vague and confused perception of this came to me 
at first through the outposts of slumber; but soon the cries of 
some.of the people and the laughter of others fell in upon me 
where I lay, and, early as it was, I arose. 
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And being risen, though in moody temper, I could not but 
allow to myself that it was a gorgeous sight I looked upon. The 
sun was up, if still red and hazy, and the sunlight came like a 
tunnel of gold down the swampy valley and from over the sea. 
Some orange-orchards lying to the south, called the gardens of 
the Sultan, were red rather than yellow, and the snowy crests 
suntain heights above them were crimson rather than 
»wn itself the small red flag that is the Moorish 
from every house, and carpets of 
Cert inly Tetuan was a 
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wondrous sight already. 
The sun was not yet high before the Sultan's army began 
md noisy throng that came first, a 
regiment of Arabs, with long guns, and with 
wrapped about their heads—a big gang of 
ountry-folk lately enlisted as soldiers. They poured 
town at the western gate, and shuffled and jostled 
zed thei through the narrow streets, firing 
into the air, and shouting as they went, * Abderrah- 
coming! The S Dogs! Men! 
Infidels! Come out! 


to arrive. It was a mixed 
rt of ragged 
their gun-case 


wild 
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The Sac was not swarthy, but pale to pallidness—of that type (as I thought that is loveliest among the creatures of God. 


Thus they went puffing along, covered with dust and 
sweltering in perspiration, and at every fresh shot and shout 
the streets they passed through grew denser. But it was a 
grim satire on their lawless loyalty that almost at their heels 
there came into the town, not the Sultan himself, but a troop 
of his prisoners from the mountains. ‘Ten of them there were 
in all, guarded by ten soldiers, and they made asorry spectacle. 
They were chained together, man to man in single file, not 
hand to hand or leg to leg, but neck to neck. So had they 
walked a hundred miles, never separated night or day, either 
sleeping or waking, or faint or strong. The feet of some were 
bare and torn, and dripping blood. The faces of all were 
black with grime, and streaked with lines of sweat. And thus 
they toiled into the streets in that sunlight of God’s own 
morning, under the red ensigns of Morocco, by the many- 
coloured carpets of Rabat, to the Kasba beyond the market- 
place. The y were Reefeans whose homes the Sultan had just 
stripped, whose villages he had just burnt, whose wives and 
children he had just driven into the mountains. And they 
were going to die in his dungeons. 

It was seven o'clock by this time, and rumour had it that 
the Sultan's train was moving down the valley. From the 
roof of my lodging by the gate I could see something swarm- 
ing across the plain in the distance. Then came some rapid 
transformations of the scene below. First the streets were 
deserted by every decent blue jellab and clean white turban 
within range of sight. These presently reappeared on the 
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roofs of the principal thoroughfare, where groups of women, 
closely covered in their haiks, had already begun to congregate 
with their dark attendants.- Next, a body of the townsmen 
who possessed firearms mounted guard on the walls to protect 
the town from the lawlessness of the big army that was coming. 
Then into the feddan, the square market-place, came pouring 
from their own little quarter within its separate walls a throng 
of Jewish people, in their black kaftans and skull-caps, men and 
women and children, carrying banners that bore loyal inscrip- 
tions, twanging at tambourines and crying in wild discords, 
** God bless our Lord !”’ ‘God give our Lord victory ! ’ 

The poor Jews got small thanks for such loyalty to the 
last of the Kalifas of the Prophet. Every ragged Moor in 
the streets greeted them with exclamations of menace and 
abborrence. Even the blind beggar crouching at the gate 
lifted up his voice and cursed them. 

**Get out, you Jew! God burn your father! 
off your slippers—Abderrahman is coming! ”’ 

Thus they were scolded and abused on every side, kicked, 
cuffed, jostled, and wedged together wellnigh to suffocation, 
Their banners were torn out of their hands, their tambourines 

were brok« n, their voices were 
drowned, and finally they were 
driven back into their Mellah 
and shut up there, and for- 
bidden to look upon th entry 
of the Sultan, even from their 
roofs. 

And the vagabonds and raga- 
muffins among the faithful in 
the streets, having rid them- 
selves of the unbelievers, had 
enough ado to keep peace 
among themselves. They puffed 
and struggled and stormed and 
cried and laughed and clam- 
oured down this main artery of 
the town through which the 
Sultan’s train must pass. Men 
and boys, women also and young 
girls, donkeys with packs. bony 
mules too, and at Jeast one 
dirty and terrified old camel. 
It was a confused and up- 
roarious Babel. Angry black 
faces thrust into white ones, 
flashing and = gleaming 
white teeth, and clenched fists 
uplifted. Human voices barking 
like dogs, yelping like hyenas, 
shrill and guttural, piercing and 
grating. Prayings, beggings, 
quarrellings, cursings. 

**Arrah! Arrah! Arrah!’’ 

“OQ Merciful! O Giver of 
good to all!”’ 

**Curses on 
father !”’ 

‘“‘Allah! Allah! 

But presently the wild 
throng fell into order and 
silence. The gate of the Kasba 
was thrown open, and a line of 
soldiers came out, headed by 
the Kaid of Tetuan, the 
Governor of the town, and 
moved on towards the town 
wall. The rabble were thrust 
back, the soldiers were drawn 
up in lines on either side of thi 
street, and the Kaid himsclf 
took a position by the town 
gate. 

This man was then almost 
facing me, where I stood with 
my servant on the roof of my 
lodging, yet so much were my 
eyes and ears engaged by the 
sights and sounds of the streets 
that I should not have seen or 
heard him, nor should I to this 
day have any distinct impres- 
sion of what manner of man he 
was to look upon—great as the 
part has been that his conduct 
has played in my life—but that 
he himself drew my attention 
upon him. It was now cight 
o'clock, the sun was high, and I 
had put up an umbrella to pro- 
tect my head from the heat. 
No thought had I given to my 
poor little alpaca in relation to 
the proceedings of the day that 
it was any dishonour to thie 
Shereefian majesty, who alon 
in his own presence must be so 
sheltered, nor had anyone in 
the streets or on the 
appeared to notice it, but the 
eye of the Kaid caught it 
instantly from his seat on his 
charger that was prancing under 
the arch. It would seem that 
he called on me to close it; but 
I did not hear him, and neither was Jellali conscious of his 
command. Then without more ado he ordered a guard by his 
side to fire uponit, and I first became aware of my own offence, 
and of the Governor’s presence, in having my luckless umbrella 
riddled in my hand by a dexterous shot from a long-barrelled 
gun. 
At that I closed it promptly, and proceeded to take note of 
the Kaid. He was an elderly man, riding a chestnut horse, 
having gorgeous trappings of crimson cloth and gold. His 
dress was hardly less brilliant—a chocolate jellab over a kaftan 
of several colours. There was negro blood in him, for his 
complexion was of the deepest brown, and his nostrils and 
lips were wideand heavy. His eyes were hazel, and the white 
of them was streaked and bleared. Under his turban the 
short curls of his hair were iron grey. It was an evil face, 
selfish, heartless, and cruel. 

By this time there was a commotion on the town walls 
among the townsmen who had taken up positions there. The 
Sultan’s army was drawing near, a confused and disorderly 
mass of human beings moving on from the plain. As they 
came up to the walls, we who were standing on the housetops 
could see them, and as they were ordered away to encamp by 
the river, none could help but hear their shouts and oaths. 

When the motley and noisy concourse had been driven off 
to their camping ground, the gates of the town were thrown 
wide, for the Sultan himself was at hand. This, which was 
the crisis of interest to the townsfolk, bringing to their feet 
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tzose who had been squatting on the housetops, was to me a 
moment of little consequence. Hitherto I had been absorbed 
in sights such as an Eastern town only on its gala day can 
show. With the coming of the Sultan’s train my interest 
seemed to end, and, by that strange perversity of fate which 
coquets with us sometimes at our highest moments, I had half 
an impulse to turn away before the red umbrella of royalty 
had come in sight, or I had first beheld that face which of all 
faces has been the light of ny life. Nevertheless, by 
another whim of fate’s coquetry, 1 remained where I was 
standing, looking languidly down on a spectacle that I had 
secn before, and had small desire to see again. 

There, as at the capital, came the two soldiers afoot, and 
then followed the five artillery men with their small pieces 
packed on mules. There, too, came the mounted standard- 
bearers four deep, some in red, some in blue, and some in 
There, again, came the outrunners and the spearmen, 
and then the Sultan's six led horses. It was all as I had seen 
it at Fez And there at length, with the great umbrella 
held over him, came the Sultan himself, the elderly sensualist, 
with his dusky cheeks, his rheumy eyes, his thick lips, and 
his heavy nostrils. The fat Father of Islam was mounted 
that day on a snow-white stallion, bedecked in gorgeous trap- 
pings. Its bridle was of green silk, embroidered in gold. 
Solomon’s seal was stamped on its head-gear, and the tooth of 
a boar—a safeguard against the evil eye—was suspended from 
its neck. Its saddle was of orange damask, with girths of 
stout silk, and its stirrups were of chased silver. The Sultan’s 
own trappings were of the colour of his horse. His kaftan was 
of white cloth, with an embroidered leathern girdle; his 
turban was of white muslin, and his haik was alvo white and 
transparent. 

As he passed under the archway of the town’s gate the 
cannon of the Kasba boomed forth a salute, the Kaid 
dismounted and kissed his stirrup, and the crowds in 
the streets burst upon him with blessings. 

** God bless our Lord !”’ 

* Sultan of the World !”’ 

** God prolong the life of our Lord !’’ 

He seemed hardly to hear them. Once his hand 
touched his breast when the Kaid approached him. 
After that he looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, nor gave any sign of pleasure or recognition. 
Nevertheless the people in the streets ceased not to 
greet him with deafening acclamations. 


since 


green. 


*All’s well, all’s well,’’ they told each, and 
pointed to the white horse—the sign of peace —which 
the Sultan rode, and to the riderless black horse—the 
sign of war—that pranced behind him. 

The women on the housetops also, in their hooded 
cloaks, welcomed the Sultan with a strange cooing 
ululation: **Y¥ 00-yoO, yoo-yoo, yoo-yoo by 

Not content with this, the usual grecting of their 


x and nation, some of them who had hitherto been 
closely veiled threw back their muslin coverings, exposcd 
their faces to his face, and welcomed him with more 
irticulate cries. 
Ile gave them neither a smile nor a glance, but 

straight onward. Beside him walked the fly- 
flappers, flapping the air before his podgy cheeks with 
long scarfs of silk, and behind him rode his Mimisters 
of State, five sleek dogs who daily fed his appetites on 
carrion that his head might be like his stomach, and 
their power over him thereby the greater. 

My gorge rose at the spectacle. This tyrant had 
done nothing for his people but take their taxes. Not 
aman had he protected from injustice; not a woman 
had he saved from dishonour. Never a rich usurer 
unong them but trembled at his messages, nor a poor 
wretch but dreaded his dungcons His law existed 
only for himself; his government had no object but 
to collect his dues. And yet there he was, going down 
t! treet amid wild vociferations of welcome. 

Fear, fear! Fear it was in the heart of the rich 
man on the housetop, whose moneys were hidden, as 
well as in the darkened soul of the blind beggar at the 
rate whose eyes had been gouged out long ago because 


rock 


he dared not divulge the secret place of his wealth. 

I turned my own eyes away. And then, while all 
other eyes, above and below, on the roofs, on the walls, 
and on the pavement, followed the Sultan down the 
strect, [| saw—I alone, save my man Jellali—a 
cnacted, a trifling scene, a momentary incident, which 
I regard as the central fact of my own life, at least the 
nning of this story. 


scene 





After the Ministers of State came a part of the 
royal harem. This feature of the procession was new 
to me, and [ looked upon it with freshened interest. 
The ladies, all but one of their number, rode on mules 
and were attended by eunuchs. She who did not so 
ride sat in a crimson litter swung between two small 


milk-white Arab horses, with trappings of pale-green 
silk. Midway she came in a line of about twelve, and, like 
the others, she was closely veiled and jealously watched. 

Now this, I thought, having regard for the special gaicty 
of her surroundings, must be the latest favourite of her master 
and husband, happy in her new splendour, envied by her 
rival sisters, revelling for a while in their jealous anger, and 
recking not at all of the time that will come so soon when she 
too, like them, must give place to yet another concubine. 

‘* God pity the poor little fool! ’’ I said to myself, and even 
while the words were on my lips a strange thing happened. 

The horse that bore the litter on my side stumbled into a 
rut in the unpaved way at the moment when it was abreast of 
me. I thought the lurch must throw the rider into the street, 
and she seemed to fear the same disaster, for she flung out 
both her hands to break the fall. At the next instant the 
horse had recovered his feet, the watchful eunuch in attend- 
ance had restored the scattered veils, and the crimson litter 
was moving away. But in that quick instant I had seen the 
face of her who sat in it. 

What shall I say of that face? By later knowledge and 
calmer observation I could tell of the colour of the eyes and of 
the mould of the features. But what would so poor an inventory 
avail to make that face live before you now as it then lived 
before me? Of the colour of those eyes I was unconscious, 
and of the mould of those features I knew nothing. Not for 
my life could I have told you then whether the face was dark 
or fair. Only one thing came to me, only a single impression 
an impression of startling unlikeness of what I had thought of 
und expected. Only this, during that swift moment of first 
sight, and then, when it was over, and the face that I had seen 
as by lightning was again covered and had gone, a sense of 
sudden gloom, as if the sun had been blotted out 

But at the next instant, with recovered consciousness, I 
realised in part by the mirror of the mind’s eye the features 
that had possessed me. The face was not swarthy, but pale 
to pallidness. Neither was it Moorish nor Arab nor Berber 
nor Negro in its cast, but of that type—as I thought—that is 
loveliest among the creatures of God—the type of a beautiful 
English girl. And, above all else, the eyes where I had looked 


for pride and vanity, and the iight of triumph, were big and 
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soft and liquid, and seemed to be on the point of break- 
ing into tears. Sadness, pain, and even anguish made 
up the expression of that startling face. And, framed by 
such surroundings, the impression it made upon me was 
overpowering. 

By a quick rebound my mind went back to the bestial half- 
black sensualist who had just gone past me under the red 
umbrella, and I turned away from the procession and saw no 
more of it. What happened next I hardly knew, save that 
the town gates had been closed to shut out the rabble of the 
Sultan’s army, and that I was seated on the little patio of my 
lodging before the breakfast that Jellali had prepared for me. 
But I could not eat; the coffee had no flavour, the dates no 
[ was sickening with a sense of I knew not yet what 


juice ; 
horror. Now I know well what horror it was: it was the 
horror of that girl in that procession. 

Who was she? What was she? It was folly toask. Her 
belongings seemed to bespeak her class and condition. She 
was a wife of the Sultan Abderrahman. Or, since his faith 
forbade that he should have more than four wives, she was 
probably his concubine. And yet that white face, those 
English features, and the great soft eyes! Strange and 
incongruous spectacle! What mystery lay hidden in it? 


What sadness? What tragedy ? 

I resolved that Jellali should read me the riddle. He was a 
Moor and a Mohammedan, and could ask questions without 
exciting suspicions. But when I proposed the task to him he 
was thrown into convulsions of dread. I have said that he 
alone, besides myself, seemed to have seen the girl's face. He 
did not deny that he had seen it, and therein lay his terror. It 
was death to a subject of the Sultan to have beheld the face of 
the Sultan’s wife, and Jellali was full of stories of the penalty of 
such a transgression. I saw no reason to fear, forit was one 
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This was Israel hen Olliel; this was the Sather of Naomi. 
thing to have seen the face of a Sultan’s wife, and another 
thing to be known to have seen it. In any case, my irrational 
determination was fixed. At all risks, Jellali should go to the 
servants of the Governor, with whom he had foregathered 
already, while arrangements for our lodging were pending, 
and find out who and what and whence was the lady who rode 
in the crimson litter swung between milk-white ponies. 

While he was gone I went out to the market-place, being 
too restless to remain indoors, though the heat was now great ; 
and there, before a multitude of excited spectators, certain 
tribes of mountaineers were going through their feats of 
powder-play. A month before I had seen it all at Mequinez, 
and had thought it then a thrilling and splendid exhibition ; 
but here it seemed merely frantic and barbaric. ‘Two tribes, 
mounted on wild barbs, charged in line from opposite sides of 
the square—som¢ seated, some kneeling, some standing. Mid- 
way across the market-place they changed horses at full gallop, 
fired their muskets, then reined in at a horse’s length, threw 
their barbs on their haunches, wheeled round and galloped 
back, amid deafening shouts of ‘‘Allah!”’ ‘*‘Allah!”’ 
**Allah!’’ Yes, yes, that was all the part that God played 
in this land where woman was no better than a slave. 

When I returned home Jellali was waiting for me with 
startling intelligence. The lady of the crimson litter was not 
a wife of Abderrahman, and neither was she yet his concubine. 
She was a present that the Governor had that very morning 
sent out as a peace-offering to the Sultan on his entry into the 
town! 

I was bewildered. To be given as a present f rir] must 
surely be a slave. But what slave-girls were there now except 
Negresses from beyond the Atlas’ Was white slavery not yet 


extinct in Morocco? And then the girl’s English face! What 
devil’s work could be afoot ? 

By this time my head was hot and my heart aflam I 
remembered a hundred bitter stories of earlier English captives, 
and already I saw myself gall ping to the English Minister 
at Tangier with a wild tale of outraged honouw But Jellali 


must go back to the servants of the Governor and learn more. 
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Who was the girl that the Kaid of Tetuan had that day pre- 
sented to the Sultan 

To beguile the time of Jellali’s absence, and cheat my 
nerves of my impatience, I went away through the little 
postern gate of the town to where the great body of the 
Sultan’s army lay encamped by the river under the walls. The 
townsfolk who had shut the soldiers out, with all the rabble of 
their following, had nevertheless sent them fifty camels’ load 
of kuskussoo, the common dish of the country, and it was being 
served in equal parts, half a pound to each man. Where this 
meal had already been eaten, the usual charlatans of the 
market-place were busily plying their accustomed trades. 
Black jugglers from Soos, sham snake-charmers from the 
desert, and story-tellers both grave and facetious, all twanging 
their hideous gimbri—the two-stringed Moorish instrument 
were seated on the ground in half-circles of soldiers and their 
women. Such amusements were of a piece with everything 
else. To be deceived, and know you were being deceived, 
was a fit pleasure in a land whercin all life was a deception. 

My heart fell low at the news which Jellali brought back 
with him. The girl was not an English captive—I had been 
mad to think she might be—but the daughter of a Moorish 
Jew, a subject of the Sultan. The father’s name was Isracl ben 
Oliiel. He had lived thirty years in the town, and his house 
could be seen in the Mellah. During a large part of that tim 
he had been aman of great power in Tetuan, standing high in 
the favour of the Kaid, and being master of all other men of 
whatsoever class and condition, civil and military, Moor and 
Jew. And the girl—her name was Naomi. She had fallen 
into the Kaid’s hands on some accusation relating to her faith. 
A month ago she had been cast into prison at the Kasba, and 
since then she had been condemned to death. Only this morn- 
ing, either at her own concession or at the Kaid’s caprice, she 
had been liberated in order that she might be offered 
as a present to the Sultan. 

What could I do? ‘The girl was a subject of Abder- 
rahman, and Abderrahbman would surely have his will 
of her. Not all the casual strangers in Morocco dare lilt 
a finger on her behalf. Nevertheless, | would find hea 
father, and he should tell me her offence. 

I knew it must be an idle errand, but I made my 
way to the Mellah. The ‘‘ place of the salt’’ stand 
in its separate walls on the south-east of the market- 
place, and near the south-east corner of the Mellah 
itself stands the house of the father of Naomi. I found 
it the largest and finest building in the quarter, halt 
Moorish with its open patio, half European with its 


wiudows and doors. But it was empty; it was a 
wreck, and in its battered and shattered condition it 
looked as if the fury of some mob had destroyed it 
What did all this mean ? 
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recognised them as of the number of those who had 
been hustled and cuffed in the morning. Could they 
tell me anything of Israel ben Olliel? No. Was he 
dead? No. Was hein prison?’ Not now. Then what 
had befallen him? Who could tell? What had been 


the charge against his daughter? God alone could say. 


It was useless to ask. Fear, fear! The accursed 
monster, with watchful eyes on every side of it, was the 
quive ring thine whereon the whole mock« ry of govern- 
ment rested. And Naomi! I would take the word of 
that unhappy face for as much as my life was worth 


This mornmg in the hideous prison of the Kasha, and 
doomed to-night to the more hideous arms of that black 
voluptuary. There was villany somewhere, if a man 
could but find it out. 

Returning to my lodging, I found the streets cleared 
for the mad of the Aisawah. When dark fell 
they came forth, a half-naked men, and one 
other entirely naked, attended by their high-priests, the 
Mmkaddemin, three old patriarchs with long white 
beards, wearing dark flowing robes and ¢ arrying tor hes, 
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Then goats and sheep and dogs and cats were riven 
alive and eaten raw; while women and children, 
crouching in the darkness overhead, looked down from 
the roofs and shuddered. And as the frenzy increased 
among the madmen, and their victims became fewer, 
each fanatic turned upon himself, and tore his own 
skin and battered his head against the stones, until 
blood ran like water, and the street was a sickening 
sewe 

I turned from the sight with loathing What 
offence against religion could have been made by that 


soft-eyed girl of the morning, if these barbarians of 
the night were hereby doing it honour? 

When [ reached home I found Jellali waiting with 
yet another piece of news for me. ‘The lady of the 
crimson litter had suddenly fallen sick and insensible, 
and had been taken back from the palace to the Kasba 
Cruel as it may secm to say it, my heart leapt up to 
hear that Naomi was ill and in prison. 

Yet why should I rejoice at whatever less terrible fate 
befell this girl to whom I was a stranger, this girl who was 
astranger tome?’ She was a victim of some base injustice 
true. She was unhappy—also true. But in a land wher 
woman was a chattel, and beauty a thing for sale and barter, 
she had not been the first, and would not be the last, in that 
same condition. And, above all and beforeall, whatever her 
wrongs, I was powe rless to relieve them. 

I resolved to leave Tetuan the following day. Not all the 
terrors of allthe Jin of Islam should keep me there after the 
earliest light of morning. 

The mueddin was chanting the call to prayers, and the 
old porter at the gate was muttering over his rosary 
left the town in the dawn. We had to pick our way among 
the soldiers who were lying on the bare svil outside, uncovered 
to the sky. Not one of them seemed to be awake. Even their 
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camels were still sleeping, nose to nose in the circles wher 
they had last fed. Only their mules and asses, all hobbled 
and still harnessed, were up and grazing. 

Though so late in the year, the morning was soft and 


rode, and told myself what 
When this diversion failed 
and the fruit, the prickly 
the myrtle and the high 


whistled as I 
merely to be alive. 
me I took to noting the foliage 
pear and the long-leaved aloe, 
cactus, the quinces and the figs. Such things 
with an effort, between various loud squabble 
mule, while we were crossing the low-lying 
the bridge from which Tetuan may not be seen. 
we had risen out of it to that point abreast of the village of 
Semsa, from which the town is said to look like Jerusalem, I 
could not help but pause, that I might take one first and 
look baskward. 

Yonder it lay in the sunlight, with the snow-tipped heights 
ihove it and the broad sea at its back, tle 
left, a white thing rrounded by orange orchard And, 
gazing back at it from there, | knew then for the first time my 
own new-born secret What I was leaving behind me was not 
Tetuan only, but a sudden and hopele and irrational love. 
No matter; my short dream was over; I was awake at last 


beautiful, and I 
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How whimsical is that coquetry of fate! Less than half 

an hour afterwards I stumbled upon a fact which altered all 
my views of life. Riding at the mule’s walking pace, with a 
mind full of recollections of the spectacle of yesterday, think- 
ing with bitterness of its barbaric splendour, and with sadness 
of the sorrowful face so strangely placed in it, coming near to 
the fondak, where travellers rest on their journeys, I lit on 
the wreck of a cottage, and an old man sitting at the door 
of it. 
So poor a place, I thought, I had not seen in all my wander- 
ings through that abject land. Its walls were of clay that 
was bulged and cracked, and its roof was of rushes which lay 
sea-wrack on a broken barrel. The old man was 
clearly a Jew ; his clothing was one worn and torn kaftan ; 
his feet were shoeless and his head was bare. Poverty and 
misery sat on him, and squalor was about his home. But his 
face arrested me. It was a big, strong face, with a snow-white 
beard. His hair, too, was long and white. A Jovian head, 
and a face with some of the grander lines of the ancient and 
heroic race of Israel—how did they come to be here and ina 
case like this ? 

I drew up beside the old man as he sat in his doorway. He 
did not appear to see me. And then, being nearer to him, I 
noticed that his big grey eyes had a look of madness. He was 
talking with himself, and I could not help but hear. Neither 
could I help but listen, for he was speaking in the English 
tongue. He was mumbling terms of endearment, coupled 
sometimes with aname. And what name was it? I thought 
my ears deceived me; I thought my heart must be ringing an 
echo of one only name through my troubled head. But, no; 
the name the old man muttered in his madness, with words of 
love around it, was no other than Naomi. 

Naomi! Could this be the father of her whom I had seen amid 
the dazzling splendour of the Sultan’s procession? I hastened 
to the fondak and asked, and found my conclusions to be right. 
This, then, was Israel ben Olliel; this was the man who for near 
thirty years had stood high in the favour of the Kaid of Tetuan, 
being master there of all other men whatsoever: this was 
the father of Naomi; and while she lay ill and in prison, and 
in imminent peril of a more terrible fate, he was here in this 
unhappy plight—deaf, nearly blind, and insane at intervals. 

My curiosity, as well as my pity and my affection, had by 
this time been engaged. If lL could do nothing to relieve the 
wrongs of these people, I could at least satisfy my interest in 
the facts of their history. 

** Jellali,”’ I cried, wheeling my mule 
going back to Tetuan.”’ 

We went back straightway, and there we stayed during 
the remaining days of the feast of Mulud. But before the 
feast had ended I had learned all I know of the strange 
story of Israel and Naomi. I shall relate its facts in their 
rightful order, not intruding again on my narrative until I 
come to tell of those closing incidents wherein I too played 
a part. 
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PRESENTED TO THE SULTAN 


OF MOROCCO. 

Her Majesty the Queen has presented to the Sultan of Morocco 
one of the Burmese elephants which, a few years ago, were 
brought to India as trophies of the conquest of Burmah, 
having formerly belonged to King Theebaw, and long kept as 
sacred ornaments of the Royal Palace at Mandalay. These 
animals, more famous than they deserved to be under the 
fallacious name of * White Elephants,” are of a peculiar breed 
marked by a few blotches of dingy light brown, rather than 
white, on the trunk, head, and ears : one of them was obtained 
by the late Mr. Barnum, the American showman, There are 
no elephants in Morocco or North Africa, This Asiatic elephant, 
attended by three Indian mahouts or keepers, will be an object 
of great curiosity among the Moors at the Sultan's Court. A 
naval correspondent, Lieutenant Stuart Nicholson, R.N., of 
H.M.S. Immortalité, recently took a photograph of the 
elephant at Gibraltar, before its further passage to Tangier. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The new Bishop of Lichfield, if unknown to the general 
public, is popular with the Churchmen of Staffordshire, where 
his family are said to own large property and to exert great 
influence. His record at Lewisham, as an able and untiring 
worker and a man of peace, is all in his favour. But why he 
was put over the heads of so many men who are all that his 
most enthusiastic friends assert him to be, and much more, is 
unknown. Canon Legge may vindicate it, but at present this 
is the most doubtful of Lord Salisbury’s appointments. 


Anecdotes about Archbishop Tait slowly accumulate. Here 
is one of the best. Seeing two parsons in clerical felt hats, he 
said, with a strong Scotch accent, “I don't mind the ‘Jim 
Crows’ but I dislike these tossels.” A High Church paper 
complains that on one occasion the Archbishop celebrated at 
a High church with one black glove on the altar and one in 
his hand. Many of the worshippers could not bring themselves 
to communicate on account of this. 

The same journal reaffirms the story, denied in the “ Life,” 
about “ the words too well remembered” addressed by him as 
Bishop of London to some clergy in white stoles—* Take off 
those ribbons !” 

The next great ecclesiastical biography—and it ought to be 
the greatest of all—will be the “Life of Dr. Pusey.” Canon 
Liddon’s part will be worth reading merely as a piece of 
English. Those who have read his sketch of Bishop Hamilton 
know what he was capable of in biography. In the meantime, 
the surpassingly eloquent article on Dr. Pusey in the Church 
Quarterly remains his best memorial. It was written, I 
believe, by Canon Furse, of Westminster, the best living 
representative of Dean Church's Churchism. 

Lord Shand is, I am informed, on the best authority, a 
staunch Episcopalian. 

The first “ wooden wedge” is dead. Mr. Hensleigh Wedge- 
wood, who died recently at his residence in Gower Street, was 
last on the list of Cambridge Classical Tripos in the year of 
its initiation, 1824. The last Junior Optime in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos had been known for centuries as the “ wooden 
spoon”; and, by an obvious play on Mr. Wedgewood's name, the 
last in the Classical Tripos was known as the “wooden 
up till 1883, when an alphabetical arrangement was 

It is not likely that any subsequent “ wooden 
wedge” rivalled Mr. Wedgewood, whose work on English 
etymology is deservedly distinguished. Mr. Wedgewood was 
long a member of Dr. Martinean’s chapel, and was a man of 
devout temper and strict conscientiousness ; but his faculty 
of expression was not commensurate with his undoubted 
knowledge and acuteness. 

In spite of the strenuous opposition of High Churchmen, 
there is little doubt that Phillips Brooks’s appointment as 
Bishop of Massachusetts will be confirmed. Dr. Brooks is so 
unclerical that he does not even wear a white tie. I. 
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YORKSHIRE PARSON’S REMINISCENCES. 
BY J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 
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past and present, seems to have engaged his interest, 

ults of his here presented in a form 
attractive to every variety of reader, general and 
cial. The specialists know that Dr. Atkinson is entitled to 
ik with authority on all the subjects of which he treats— 
gy, archwology, black-letter history, ornithology, folk- 

for in all these fields he long ago won his spurs. Itisa 
worth noting that the date of his first appearance 
1846, coincided almost exactly with the 
“ folk-lore.” As Bishop Blougram 
endings,” that was “the 
signifies some about to 
then new-fangled term “folk-lore.” The 
witches, and fairies and hobs had all 
the parish, and the faith in them—the 
events—was confined to the dying 

generation. There were few even among the old people who 
at first cared to speak of such things; but as the Vicar gained 
confidence he was enabled to collect a great mass of 
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DANBY CHURCH, YORKSHIRE, 
portions of the book. Witchcraft as a profession and as a 
faith seems to havedied out in Danby earlier than in the north 
of Scotland, for in 1845 a Tain fisherman was tried at Ding- 
wall for “drawing blood ” from an old womap who had cansed 
him to be boycotted as a bewitched man whose boat-fellows 
could never catch any herrings. She was known by all to be 
a witch, and had been “ seen a hundred times milking cows in 
the shape of a hare,” strictly after the manner of Dr. Atkin- 
son's witches of a quarter of acentury earlier. ‘The fisher- 
man had but pricked the witch with a penknife, because it 
was well known that if he could draw only a little blood she 
would never after be able to do him any harm. The Danby 
witch-antidotes seem to have been more elaborate. ‘The 
wearing of “witch-wood” was one, and seems a simple 
expelient until we read of the many and complicated con- 
ditions under which it had to be procured from the rowan- 
tree—not the elder, whose twigs were the only effectual wear 
in many parts. Witch-hare coursing was a favourite sport, 
and the reports of famous runs are excellent, and gain 
not a little from being given in the contemporary 
Yorkshire (with glosses). There is great store, too, of 
obsolete and obsolescent marriage and “ burial” customs, very 
instructive and entertaining. jut although Dr. Atkinson 
has provided so well for the folk-lorist, his table is so 
abundantly and variously spread that no comer of healthy 
tastes will find himself sent empty away Hlis fairy-land 
covers some twenty or thirty square miles of moor and dale, 
and, as its gate lies but a dozen miles by rail from Whitby, all 
wise visitors to the old town will take with them the Vicar’s 
® Forty Years in a Moorland Parish - 
in Danby in Cleveland. By the Rev. J. C 
Macmillan and Co, 
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ell as * Sylvia's Lovers.” I am pleased to be able to 
ight notice of it with the author's portrait 
and that of Danby Church. Outside, the building is probably 
much as he found it, but the inside is very different. Now 
the altar-table is neither rickety nor clothed in dusty rags ; 
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IMMORTALITY 
Mr. Robert Black 


Disputations, 


USSION OF 
‘ith the appropriate title, ‘‘ Death No Bane,’ 
has translated the first of Tusculan 
furnishing copious and explanations of its numerous 
allusions to ancient mythology, and philosophical 
doctrine, which make a small parchment-bound volume 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. After the 
* Apologia” and one or two other Socratic dialogues by 
Plato, there is no writing of pre-Christian classical 
antiquity that displays, with equal aud grace, the 
rational belief in the immortality of the soul entertained 
by enlig rheists of the Greek and Roman world. Cicero 
compared with Plato as a dialectic 
noble, when exercised in free 
thought and didactic converse during his enforced seclusion 
from the « rate Roman politics of his latter days; and his 
i of the ways of mankind, his compre- 
s, and his playful wit render him a 
instructive preacher, with a certain modern 
lavour acceptable to nineteenth-century readers, for whom, if 
they do not care for his Latin, this little book is well prepared. 
Mr. Black’ and references to parallel passages in other 
ancient authors must have cost much accurate research, 
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A MANUAL OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 

The finest flower of poetry in the ancient classical literature is 
unquestionably the Greek drama; but students of its prin- 
ciples and methods, which differ essentially from those of Shak- 

ndern dramatic need aid of 
critical analysis, les grammatical instruction for the read- 
ing of the text. which, in some of the choral hymns, is difficult 
enough. <A small volume published by Messrs. Swan, Sonnen- 
schein, and Co,., “The Student's Manual of Greek Tragedy,” 
will be found useful, containing selected chapters from an 
approved German treatise, Professor Munk’s “ History of 
Greek Literature,” translated by Mr. D. B. Kitchin, M.A., and 
edited by Mr. A. W. Verrall, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Its main contents, as one might 
expect, the brief personal accounts and the reputed 
most correct estimates of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
and the separate examination of each of their plays now 
extant, with a clear explanation, in every case where it is 
possible, of the occasion, the theme, the sentiment and the 
plot. Quotations are given, sometimes in plain English prose, 
sometimes in the late Dean Plumptre’s metrical version of 
fEschylus and Sophocles. A short essay on the origin, develop- 
ment, and characteristics of Greek theatrical compositions and 
performances, with the structure of plays and stage manage- 
ment, and some remarks on the decline of the classical drama, 
are extracted from Professor Munk’s historical work. The 
editor's preface offers a striking vindication of Euripides 
against the mistaken charge of constructive incoherence in 
the plot of his “ Andromache,” which certain eminent critics 
have entirely failed to understand. 
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A LESSON TO UNCLES 
Sir George. By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker. (R. Bentley 
and Son.)—A published letter from Mr. Gladstone, recom- 
mending this one-volume story, may have provoked a desire 
to know its theme or its tenor. But little can be said about 
it. The feminine reader will find it, perhaps, somewhat pro- 
blematical, as the tale of a young lady, Olive Garforth, who 
was engaged, rather too early, to Harold Gresham, when he 
went to India, and who soon. in his absence, fell in love with 
his Uncle George. In Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, however. the 
character of the elderly gentleman, a retired military officer, 
whose life has been spoilt by a first marriage to an abandoned 
woman, and who now weakly yields to his fondness for a 
girl already pledged to his nephew, is “a very remarkable 
delineation.” And soit may be, froma less favourable point 
of view. When Harold comes home, to call his uncle a 
“damned scoundrel and blackguard”—all the gentlemen use 
plenty of bad language in this novel—the girl marries neither, 
but dies, and Sir George, accidentally blinded, is ultimately 
forgiven. We fail to appreciate the merit of such a story. 
A TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

Hight Days. By R. E. Forrest. Three vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Within the experience of living Englishmen, no 
single contemporary incident has stirred the hearts of our 
people with such a tempest of grief, rage, and horror as the 
massacre of some of our countrymen, and of ladies as well as 
gentlemen, in the sudden outbreak of the Indian Mutiny War. 
It was first, in the startling effect on public feeling at home, 
by the affairs of Meerut and Delhi, from May 10 to May 16, 
1857, that astonishment, mingled with passionate pity for 
the victims of atrocious cruelty, and with an intense 
craving for revenge, was universally aroused. There was 
much exaggeration in the rumours, but the reality was 
hideous enough; it was not the fact, as everyone for a 
time believed, that any of the women so mercilessly slain 
had been subjected to the vilest outrages, nor has a single 
instance of that kind been proved in the history of the wide- 
spread native rebellion. Murder and pillage, in many of the 
large towns of Upper Bengal, Oude, and the North-Western 
Provinces, had free course, with the connivance, in some cases 
by the express instigation, of the leaders of the insurrection, 
of Mahratta or Rajpoot princes and feudal chiefs, traitorous 
officers of the Sepoy army, and fanatical Mohammedan 
preachers, besides the deliberate slaughter of hundreds of 
helpless captives ordained at Cawnpore by the infamous Nana 
Sahib. In this powerful story of the “ Eight Days” at Khizrabad, 
which, means Delhi, and in the“neighbourhood of that city, 
beginning with peacefui scenes of ordinary domestic and 
social life among the few English residents, the families of 
higher civilian and military official rank, the author has 
refrained from all over-statement of the facts that actually 
took place. He has altered the names and titles of the persons, 
both Indian and European, and the designation. of mutinous 
regiments, while he has invented several charming English 
girls, with their parents, and with their gallant and noble 
lovers, to fulfil the scheme of a complete romance, a tale of the 
strangest and most exciting adventures, of perils. escapes, and 
desperate conflicts, of toilsome wanderings, by night and day, 
hiding in the forest or sheltered in rustic huts, in the rugged 
plains across the Jumna, in their distressing flight to Meerut, 
which is called Abdoolapore. We believe that most of 
these experiences are similar to what really happened 
to some of the fugitives from Delhi; and the other inci- 
dents, which may be fictitious, are in perfect agreement 
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with the local conditions and with the characteristics of 
different races and classes of the population. <A reference to 
any authentic history, such as Sir John Kaye’s and Colonel 
Malleson’s, will at once identify the prototypes of several 
chief actors and the actual deeds here related in the capture 
of Delhi by the revolted Sepoy regiments from Meerut, the 
sacking of the houses of Europeans, the plunder of the Bank, 
the fate of the British chaplain, Mr. Jennings. and _ his 
daughter, that of the Commissioner (who was Mr. Simon 
Fraser), and the heroic defence of the Arsenal by Lieutenant 
George Willoughby, who is here called Major Fane. ‘lhe 
firhting at one of the city gates, the escape of some of the 
English, menand women, over the rampart, and the retreat ot 
the military staff from the cantonments, ire strictly historical ; 
but the imaginative element in this story, well combined with 
the recorded truth, is the more interesting on that account. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 

An Italian writer named Federigo Garlanda has published 
a book on America which is very interesting. Garlanda is 
from Biella, in Piedmont, and is a new author He sig- 
nalises as special weaknesses of the American democracy a 
passion for royal and noble personages, a tendency on the part 
of the very wealthy to frantic forms of luxury and to the 
spending of money for the sake of spending it, also a pro 
found political indifference which allows the practical part ot 
the Government to fall into the hands of demagogues and 
scamps. Among the populace the idea of the wild justice of 
lynching gains partisans every day. In six years in the 
United States, he says, “ We have 558 regular executions, to 
975 lynchings.” He is very hard upon the Trusts, which he 
calls - segalised brigandage.” He considers the American 
system of farming as exhausting to the land. 
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All who learnt to care for Marie 
but wholly sympathetic half-child, half-woman 
self-revealed to us in the 
pages of her now famous 
Journal, will welcome the 
volume of letters which 
has just appeared in 
Paris, if only as a comple- 
ment to the diary. Of her, 
Francois Coppée, in an 
admirable preface to these 
same letters, writes: “I 
spent with her but one 
short hour, which will 
never fade from my 
memory. Although three- 
and-twenty, she might have 
been years younger. She 
was of small stature but ad- 
mirably proportioned. Her 
fair hair contrasted with 
the intense dark-blue eyes, 
which seemed to be ever 
endeavouring to penetrate 
the mysteries of existence. 
Mdlle. Marie Bashkirtseff 
gave one the impression, 
on first meeting her, of strength and gentleness, energy and 
feminine grace—rare combinations, truly! Everything in her 
betrayed unusual power. Under all the womanly charm was 
perceptible an iron will—she recalled the gift made to Achilles 
by Ulysses.” And this was the impression produced by Marie’s 
vivid personality on all those who found a meeting-place 
in her mother’s cosmopolitan salon; and the memory of 
the brilliant, many-sided student nicknamed “La Russe” 
still remains a very living tradition in the Atelier Julian 
she has described so well. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFFP, 
At THE AGE OF EIGHT. 


Many of the most characteristic and interesting letters 
written by Marie Bashkirtseff were addressed to M. Rodolphe 
Julian. Hewas the only stranger in the house the night that 
Marie lay dying in the tiny room lined with the countless 
sketches, drawings, &c., which the girl had arranged with 
so much pride and care at 30, Rue Ampére. Even now the 
hotel seems to contain a lingering fragrance of its late 
young mistress, for Madame Bashkirtseff has left all unaltered. 
The guitar on which Marie, with a remnant of the lovely 
voice she had once possessed, used to accompany herself to the 
Russian folk-lore songs still hangs by its faded yellow 
ribbons close to a charcoal drawing of “Le Meeting,” now 
in the Luxembourg. The wicker sofa on which she spent 
the last weeks of’ her life is drawn acrosg the window—for 
she loved the light—within easy reach of the bookease. All 
is as it was in the bare, business-like looking studio, and, 
save for the dusty, worn-looking palette, on which the colours 
have dried and faded into an harmonious whole, Marie Bash- 
kirtseff might even now stand, a bright, laughing, sunlit 
figure, between the heavy curtains framing the door of her 
beloved atelier. 


Glasgow hasa literary history, though over-shadowed in this 
respect by Edinburgh, and full justice will be done to it by Dr. 
Hedderwick, so long editor of the (‘tizen, and so well known 
as a graceful poet and critic. Dr. Hedderwick’s reminiscences 
of his lengthened and honourable literary career will be issued 
by Messrs. Blackwood. 


New Books AND New EpItTIoNs TO HAND.—“ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” Vol. XX VII.—Hindmarsh to Hoven- 
den (Smith and Elder); “ Lettres de Marie Bashkirtseff ” 
(Charpentier) ; “ The Cambridge Shakspeare,” Vol. III. (Mac- 
millan); “ Handbook to South Africa,” fourth edition (S. W. 
Silver and Co., 67, Cornhill) ; “ Master of Her Life.” by Lady 
Constance Howard and Ada Fielder-King,” 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.); “The Alderman’s Children,” by James Brinsley 
tichards, 3 vols. (Bentley and Son); “ What’s Bred in 
the Bone,” by Grant Allen (7%¢ - Bits Office); “Choses 
d'Amérique: Les Crises Economique et Religieuse aux Etats- 
Unis en 1890,” by Max Leclere (Libraire Plon, Paris) ; 
* Poems by George Wither,” Companion Poets (G. Routledge 
and Sons); “The French Revolution,” by Thomas Carlyle, 
Minerva Library (Ward, Lock); “Glimpses of Nature,” by 
Andrew Wilson, reprint of contributions to the J//ustrated 
London News (Chatto and Windus) ; * The Co-operative Move- 
ment To-day,” by G. J. Holyoake (Methuen); “The Story of 
My Heart.” by Richard Jefferies, second edition (Longmans) ; 
“ Text-Book of English History,” by Osmund Airy (Long- 
mans); “ The Newbery House Magazine,” Vol. IV., January to 
June 1891 (Griffith and Farran) ; “ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy,” 
by J. A. Froude, new edition (Longmans) ; “ The World Grown 
Young, being a Brief Record of Reforms carried out from 
1894—1914. By the late Mr. Philip Adams, Millionaire and 
Philanthropist,” by William Hubert (W. H. Allen and Co.) ; 
“The Stream of Pleasure: A Month on the Thames,” by 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell (T. Fisher Unwin,)—K, 
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THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


So early as 1696 Thomas Savery took ont a patent for a steam- 
engine to be “worked by the aid of fire,” which would be 
useful “for driving mills, raising water,’ &c. It answered 
fairly well, and may justly be said to be the first practical 
steam-engine. Savery suggested that it might be available 
for propelling ships, but gave no instructions as to how it 
should be applied. 

In 1736 Jonathan Hulls obtained a patent for propelling 
ships by means of a steam-engine, acting on Savery’s principle. 
He made drawings to show exactly how the power was to 
be generated, the engine to be constructed, its rotatory motion 
mechanically contrived and communicated to the paddle- 
wheel, which he placed in the stern of the vessel. To Jonathan 
Hulls, therefore, the credit is justly due of being the first 
inventor of steam navigation. 

Nothing was done of a practical character for many years 
after the date of Hulls’s patent, but in 1769 James Watt took 
out a very important patent for improvements in the steam- 
engine, which had by that time been brought into good form 
by Newcomen. 

In 1785 Mr. Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, published a 
pamphlet on the propulsion of vessels by means of paddle- 
wheels, Mr. Miller spent large sums of money in building 
vessels of various kinds to be propelled by paddle-wheels, but 
they were all to be worked by men or horses, and it was not 
till 1787 that it occurred to Mr. Miller—or, rather, it was 
suggested to him by Mr. Taylor, a gentleman who had advised 
and assisted him in his experiments—that it would be a great 
improvement if the fire-engine or steam-engine could be applied 
to the boat so as to give motion to the paddle-wheels. This 
was exactly what Jonathan Hulls had proposed fifty years 
earlier—a fact Mr. Miller was doubtless unaware of. Acting 
on Mr. Taylor’s suggestion, Mr. Miller applied to a young 
and clever engineer engaged at some lead mines in the locality ; 
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his name was William Symington, he had just then patented 
a method for giving a rotatory motion to the steam-engine. 
Symington undertook the design and construction of the 
engines. When completed, they were fitted into a double boat, 
25 ft. long, working two paddle-wheels, placed one abaft, the 
»ther between the two boats. 

The first experimental trial was made on the little lake of 
Dalswinton, on Nov. 14, 1788. It turned out perfectly sue- 
cessful ; all concerned in the experiment were delighted. There 
were present at the trial trip Mr. Miller, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Symington, Mr. Patrick Nasmyth, and Sir Charles G. Stuart 
of Closeburn. 

It is clear, therefore, that no one man could say that he was 

the father of steam navigation. There were three fathers ; their 
names were William Symington, Patrick Miller, and 
James Taylor. They realised that which Jonathan 
Hulls had proposed to do fifty years previously. Mr. 
Miller had developed and improved the paddle-wheel ; 
Mr. Taylor suggested the application of steam power, 
and assisted in its application; Symington designed 
and constructed the engines, and by his own ingenious 
patented inventions made them effective in propelling 
the boat. ‘These little engines are now in the South 
Kensington Museum, 

It was a great event that occurred on that grey 
November morning in the year 
1788, when Symington turned 
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and Clyde Canal. But it was not until 1803 that the boat was 
ready for trial. From the time when Symington ceased to be 
employed by Miller, he had given his whole attention to the 
development of steam navigation. The result was the com- 
pletion of the first really practical steam-boat, named the 
Charlotte Dundas. In this vessel Symington combined three 
most important improvements, which were necessary to 
ensure efficiency. These were, first, Watt’s double impulse 
engines ; secondly, Picard's crank motion ; and thirdly, his own 
patented invention—the attachment of the two former 
inventions to the paddle-wheel shaft of the vessel. 

The Charlotte Dundas is the parent boat of all that has 
come since, as far as paddle-wheels are concerned ; in fact, when 
this boat was completed, steam navigation was a fact 
accomplished. 

The trial trip was made in the mouth of March 1803, Lord 
Dundas being on board. The little vessel towed two barges, 
each of seventy tons burden, at the rate of three-and-a-quarter 
miles per hour, a distance of nineteen miles against such a 
strong head wind that no other vessel attempted to proceed on 
that day. 

This was a most satisfactory performance, yet, from a 
variety of causes, nothing further was done for several years, 

In 1805 an ingenious American—Robert Fulton— visited 
Scotland and saw the Charlotte Dundas at work. Having, by 
permission of Symington, made drawings of her, he hastened 
home to the Hudson River and built a boat worked by an engine 
made for him by Boulton and Watt. ‘This vessel was called 
the Clerimont. She turned out a great success, and is the 
parent boat of all the steam-vessels in America. She was com- 
pleted in 1807. 

In Engiand no further movement was made until the year 
of the great comet—1I811. In that year James Bell built a 
boat to run between Glasgow and Greenock. He named her 
the Comet. She was very successful, and was the first 
passenger steamboat in Great Britain. She commenced 
running in August 1812, 
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On Feb, 22, 1825, Messrs. Gordon launched from their yard 
at Limehouse a vessel named the Enterprise. This was the 
first ocean-going steamer. Her twoengines were of sixty-horse 
power each, made by Maudslay. Her boiler was of copper, in 
one piece, weighing thirty-two tons, and cost £7000. It was 
to this excellent boiler that her success was chiefly due. She 
sailed from Falmouth Aug. 15, 1825, and arrived at Calcutta 
on Dec. 8, having made the passage in 113 days. 

Until 1832 the paddle-wheel in general use had been that 
devised by Patrick Miller; but in that year Elija Galloway 
took out a patent fora new and ingenious plan for what he 
called feathering the floats, so that they entered and left the 
water at angles much more favourable to their efficient action. 
The arrangement of the floats, and their local motion while 
revolving round the central shaft, was exactly the same 
as that of the book-shelves in the rotatory lecterns in 
some old churches. There is one in the parish church at 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, at this time. 

Paddle-wheels us improved by Galloway and Morgan 
became general. ‘They were applied to all fast vessels, 
to the mail-packets, and to the Queen's yacht Victoria 
and Albert. 

Armed paddle-wheel steam-vessels were introduced 
into the Royal Navy as early as 1832, but they were small 
vessels ; afterwards a larger class was built, which turned 

out exceedingly well. ‘The 
Driver circumnavigated the 








the steam from the boiler 
into the small brass cylinders 
of his engine, and the little 
boat, feeling the impulse, 
shot away on her voyage 
across the lake, moving 
smoothly and swiftly without 
the aid of tide, wind, or oars. 
Her engine was only of two 
horses’ power, they build them 
now of tens of thousands of 
horses’ power. 

How little that small party 
of voyagers, highly intelligent 
as they were, could have realised 
the importance of their tiny 
effort of steam navigation, and 7 oo, 2 
the effect it would in a com- s, 
paratively short time have upon 
the whole human race, by 
bringing the nations of the 
earth into closer communica- 
tion with each other, and so 
make all the peoplesof the world | 
into one great community, and 
the interests of each the interest 
of all! 

The short but successful 
cruise of this, the first steam- 
boat, on the little lake ct 
Dalswinton was a greater gain 
to humanity than any of the 
voyages of the great navigators 
of old who measured and 
mapped the boundaries of the 
lands and seas of the world. 

Some further experiments 
were made by Mr. Miller, but 
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globe, visiting all the remotest 
ports—India, China, Australia, 
New Zealand, and _ South 
America. She was in commission 
five years and nine months, 
and travelled 75,696 miles. 
The first heavily armed 
steamship introduced into the 
Royal Navy was the Terrible. 
She carried the heaviest guns 
then in use, and was of 800-horse 
power. It was believed by the 
Naval authorities of that time 
that the weak place in steam 
war-ships would turn out to be 
their funnels, so the Terrible 
had four of them, but experi- 
ments tried by the Excellent 
gunnery ship on the sustaining 
power of wrought-iron funnels 
showed that bruising, denting, 
and knocking holes in them did 
not much impair their effici- 
ency, for, after being so treated, 
when the fires were lighted the 
engineers thought they burned 
rather brighter ‘than before. 
Two of the Terrible’s funnels 
were therefore removed. This 
was in every particular a most 
excellent ship. At Sebastopol 
she went in alone and knocked 
the batteries about, and when 
the great gale occurred at 
Balaclava, and the Prince and 
many other ships went on the 
rocks and were lost, the Terrible 
put on full steam and stood out 














nothing came of them, and 





from 1789 to 1801 nothing was 1, Roman Amphora (Wine Jar), with sponge growing on 


done: but in that year Lord 
Dundas of Kerse, who was aware 
of the experiments by Miller 
and Symington, employed the 
latter to constrnct a steam- 


3. Vase, made from the 


boat to tow barges on the Forth THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION: 


the neck ; found by Greek divers off Rhodes, 1875. 
wood and 
George : it contains a silk neckerchief, a ring found 
on the finger of a skeleton, a candle, a china cup, 
a silver buckle, a spoon, part of a shoe, and a pistol. 


metal of the Royal 
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to sea in the very teeth of the 





2. Roman Amphora found off the coast of Crete, 1876. 
4. Greek Lamp, with sponge, found in 140 feet of water. The Tiger (4696), a fine 
5. wreck of one of the 
vessels of the Spanish Armada, sunk in Vigo Bay. 
6. Old Bottle, from the wreck of the Mary Rose, lost in 


5. Carpenter's Plane, found in the 


the reign of Henry VIII. 


RELICS LENT BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


gale and was saved. 


ship launched in 1849, had the 
misfortune to get on shore 
within range of the guns at 
Odessa. She was sunk by the 
Russians. 
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THE FIRST CORN-POPPY. 
BY GRANT ALLEN 

Vhere’s a field 

Hospital 

me crims 

this morn 


vet beginning 


mas 

rle for 
eam-reaper, 
1@ spring as 
- . J uy it 
to produce a good head of bloom, if it 
wants to ripen its seed before the autumnal holocaust. What 
to spread its material thin, and produce a 
money—large papery petals, with little 
mere gaudy advertisements that 


must 


it does, therefore 
show for its 
stuff employed upon them 
fall off and die the moment the capsule in the midst has been 
duly fertilised. Nor does the poppy even offer its winged 
visitors, when they come, the usual bribe of honey : it trusts 
entirely to its copious store of pollen, some of which the 
friendly insect is free to devour as his sole guerdon, pro- 
vided only he carries away a fraction of it to smear un- 
awares on the ray-like stigmas of the next flower where 
his lordly attention. Under such circum- 
stances, of your poppy can’t hope to attract the 
true honey-bee or other nectar-loving guests: its only friends 
are the pollen-eating insects, for the most part strong bumble- 
bees of the solitary burrowing type, whose burly forms I often 
observe deep buried among the stamens, and thickly dusted on 
their coats with the abundant pollen-grains. As they hurry 
away, buzzing busily, to another blossom, they naturally find 
the broad surface of the capsule a capital platform to alight 
upon ; and since this surface is traversed by the ten hairy and 
sticky rays of the stigma or sensitive organs of the ovary, 
they can hardly avoid brushing off upon it as they turn a few 
fertilising grains, and so impregnating the tiny seeds within 


great 


he bestows 


course, 


the undeveloped capsule. 

As the capsule swells out and grows into the poppy-head, 
the numberless seeds it contains ripen into the familiar little 
dark grains which shake out by dozens from the pores near 
the summit. If you look at them with a small pocket lens— 
that best of all companions to the student of nature—you will 
find each one of them, tiny as it is, most beautifully pitted or 
reticulated over its entire surface by a queer wrinkling of the 
skin, which is most probably a device to protect it alike from 
accidental crushing and from the insidious attacks of seed- 
eating insects. ‘The seeds are necessarily scattered broadcast 
by the thousand ; yet only one, on an average, out of all those 
myriad grains shed by each plant, produces next year a mature 
and successful poppy. ‘The way they are dispersed, how- 
ever, forms in itself a curious chapter in the philosophy of 
plant-life. The capsule, as everybody knows, opens at the 
top in ten pores or lateral hatches, just beneath the lid 
or cover; and when the wind blows, and the poppy- 
head sways hard enough, the wee seeds within are jerked 
out in every direction, and fall at some distance from 
the parent root. This is an ingenious device to secure 
at one and the same moment due dispersion of the seeds 
towards all quarters of the compass, and an unexhausted soil 
for the expected seedlings; for as each pore opens to a different 
side, it takesa different wind to scatter the seeds from each of 
them ; and since the parent plant has presumably exhausted 
the soil just beside it of certain special elements necessary for 
the due growth and nutrition of poppies, the conveyance of 
the seeds to some small distance will probably result in placing 
at least one or two per cent. of them in fresh and virgin soil, 
where they can thrive apace under the best conditions. That is 
why the pores are at the top of the capsule, instead of at the side 
or bottom, because then they can only get shaken out when 
the wind blows hard enough to convey them with a jerk to 
some considerable distance. The farmer who sows this plot 
has often complained to me (after the wont of farmers) that 
the poppies are plaguey weeds, but he can’t get rid of ’em 
nohow. If only he knew the whole history of the race to 
which his foes belong, he would see how much pains those 
dumb creatures have taken to defeat from year to year his 
very best precautions. 


Professor Tyndall continues to gain strength, and expects 
to be able to take outdoor exercise in the course of a few days. 

The remains of the late Sir P. G. Hewett, late consulting 
surgeon to the Queen, were interred on June 25 at Brompton 
Cemetery. The first part of the service was conducted in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, by Archdeacon Farrar, who 
was accompanied by the Rev. Charles J. Robinson, Vicar of 
Horsham, and the Rev. C. T. Ackland. 

The following story, told on good authority, may be worth 
repeating. Immediately after Dr. Temple's appointment tothe 
See of Exeter, Mr. Gladstone asked a clergyman sitting next 
him at dinner what he thought of thechoice. The clergy- 
man demurred, complaining of the slightness of Temple's theo- 
logical attainments. Mr. Gladstone replied with some fervour 
that “that was the very reason why he had appointed Temple : 
that he was able to master any science, and so conscientious 
was he in the performance of whatever office he undertook 
that in two years he would vouch for it he would be the best- 
read man in the Fathers onthe bench!” It would be interest- 
ing to know Mr. Gladstone's present opinion of Dr. Temple's 


progress. 
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MORALITY OF GAMBLING. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 
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selves that the enjoyment lies in watching the varieties of 
rtainly interesting, and in the vanity of 
We are apt 
as of our good looks, our brains, our stre: 
other qualities Yet, still, we 
while we cannot really increase the enjoyment much by 


chance, which are cc 


backing our own priv ite luck. to be as proud of 
our luck 


need some stake to give enjoy- 
ment, 
raising the stakes, Our first perplexity as to why men cheat 
remember that the natural variations of 


By cheating 


is redoubled when we 
chance are essential to the delight of gambling. 
we make cliances into certainties. and so destroy the diversion ; 
and why? Not. as was said, for the mere money's 
because the man who cheats may show no other kind of avarice, 
nor of There are who cheat at golf, 
thongh we never heard of a golf They will, if 
unobserved, “tee” their balls in bunkers, or, if a ball 
will secretly drop another in a good place, and pretend to find 
it. Probably they have not even half-a-crown on the game, 
so what is their inexplicable motive? There 
joy in a game unfairly won—no satisfaction. Yet 
Augustine tells us that he would, when a boy, buy 
snecess in games, and “I, being conquered, would often, 
through the desire of vainglory, aspire to have a false 
victory.” Here the Saint attributes his cheating at games 
to an unsportsmanlike vanity. Perhaps this queer per- 
verted conceit may be the true explanation of cheating at 
cards, where some sleight-of-hand or address in falsely deal- 
ing is practised. It is even certain that some men will cheat 
where there is no stake, and where the cheating is not purely 
sportive, as in family “round games” for love. If vanity be 
not the motive, we may fall back on a theory of insanity, as in 
what is called kleptomania, Yet, as kleptomania is a disease 
never attributed to the poor, who have an obvious motive. so it 
may be a mere disguise for a similar motive in the rich. There 
are, assuredly, men who steal umbrellas at clubs, leaving 
an ancient gingham in place of a silken luxury with a 
handle of gold. Shall we call them kleptomaniacs, or 
merely thieves, and are they men who would cheat at cards? 
Probably they are not: that is not their favourite vanity. 
There are collectors who may be trusted with untold gold, but 
not with gems, nor rare books, nor coins. In their case, too, 
there seems to be a touch of madness, but as soon as we rely 
on this explanation we feel the danger of it, for where can the 
line be drawn? What people are to be considered responsible, 
if the rich who convey umbrellas or arrange the cards are 
Madness is our common explanation of acts 
whose motive is, to us, inscrutable—for example, of cheating at 
cards, where the gain is practically infinitesimal. There is, 
in fact, no particular wrong in gambling where it is a mere 
diversion. If you go to Monte Carlo and say, “I am ready to 
pay twenty louis for an hour's amusement,” so far you are 
doing nobody any harm. At least, I can never see that you 
are diverting capital from productive employment, for 
even if you lose the bank will invest your capital in some 
labour-employing and productive work—perhaps in the Panama 
Canal, or in railways, orthelike. Again, if you win, you probably 
buy presents for your friends, and to that extent increase 
general good feeling and festivity, which may be plausibly 
regarded as a form of wealth. Unluckily, those innocent 
sophistries do net regulate the conduct of everybody: hence 
come ruin, theft, suicide, and quantities of sorrow. Consider- 
ing all this, one is reluctantly obliged to conclude that it is 
really better not to gamble at all. No Briton would like to 
see the Bishop of Gibraltar, in whose See the Pope lives, 
having a few louis on the “red.” The worthy prelate 
might say, with truth, that it was “only a quiet 
flutter”; that he could afford to lose; that he did not 
mind losing; that his winnings he gave for the con- 
version of the Jews, and so forth. Still, we should not 
like it. Now, we should all be as particular as if we were 
bishops ix partibus ; so [am reluctantly compelled, for one, to 
decide that Monte Carlo shall never have any more of my five- 
franc pieces, As to backing horses, it is the act of a con- 
spicuous idiot. On the other hand, I regard taking shares in 
Aztec gold minesas merely a mode of encouraging archxological 
investigation. Nobody will dig in Central America, unluckily, 
except for gold. There will, I think, be none but archwxo- 
logical returns on the investment, and people who put their 
money into it, clearly understanding this, are no more 
gambling than if they were endowing the British School at 
Athens, which is much better. But, as to the ordinary 
gaming, really we should have a Black and Red Ribbon 
Society of protesters against it. No good ever comes of it, 
and it brings out im a certain proportion of players the 
insane desire to cheat. Any books are better than the Devil's 
Books, and gambling has been made odions to all men of taste. 
Where morality is dubious, taste is decisive. 
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sensation of the past week or two (in a scientific sense) 
by the paper of Professor Garner, in the 
Vew t rw, on the language Using the phono- 
sounds made by a capuchin monkey, 


of monkeys. 
graph to reproduce the 
Mr. Garner was able to produce in other monkeys of the species 
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forms a natural bes ning of 

is reminded in this sense of the 
talk by means of their whistles : 
forming a kind of audible Morse code, comparable to the dot 


short and prolonged notes, 


and dash of that code in the telegraph ribbon, or more strictly, 
perhaps, to the sounds of the hammer of the transmitting 
instrument, Which, [ am told, speaks very plainly to the ear of 
au practised operator who may be listening at a distance to the 
sounds it makes, 

What Professor made clear is the 
probability that among the capuchin monkeys, at least, there 
isasound or“ word” for ] another for 
fear. and presumably others for as many of the wants of life 
as these monkeys exhibit. ‘The capuchin monkeys, I must 
remind my readers, are exclusively South American in their 
distribution. Everybody recognises them as the pretty little 
fellows, with long prehensile tails and monk-like heads (in 
respect of colour-contrast), which now and then are met with 
sitting gravely enough on the barrel-organs in the streets. 
Ihey ordinarily emit a very plaintive note resembling the 
words “hoo-hoo-hoo,” blown rather than spoken through 
one’s lips; and this sound, I take it, is Professor Garner's 
word or symbol for food. Once upon a time, I kept three 
capuchins in captivity in my kitchen, along with several 
other members of the quadrumanous race. They were intelli- 
gent beyond all my other monkeys. One specimen, “Sammy,” 
who was born and bred in this country, could hammer in 
tacks, polish his dish with a rag, and roll out a piece of dough 
after the fashion of a cook making a pie-covering. “ Sammy” 
was sent to the Zoo while I went on a holiday trip, and, alas! 
died there, much lamented by many visitors, who had become 
accustomed to his pretty ways. I was, therefore, much 
interested in Professor Garner’s special proclivity for studying 
the capuchin language, because I recognised from his descrip- 
tion most, if not all, the sounds mentioned in his paper. 


Garner has specially 


food, just as there is 


Whatever may be the relationships of the various monkey 
tribes, there is no doubt that zoologists must and do assign tothe 
American species a totally different origin from that of the Old 
Worldapes. We have been given to regard the American monkeys 
as of lower grade than the Old World forms; but there is one 
pregnant fact which Professor Garner has doubtless borne in 
mind in choosing the capuchin for his experiments—namely,that 
the outer surface of the brain in this species is nearly as deeply 
convoluted or folded as in the Old World apes. The convolutions 
of a brain may be said to exhibit a close relationship to the 
mental powers of its possessor. Hence it is that in man’s 
brain the convolutions are more complex and deeper than 
in any other animal; and it is held that the convolutions 
are better developed in civilised than in savage humanity. 
The presence of a well-developed brain in the capuchin is 
thus a fact in favour of Professor Garner’s conclusions regard- 
ing the evolution of simian language and symbols, and there 
may be hope for further and better results in the way of dis- 
covery on the lines laid down by this experimenter, if we take 
the brain-excellence just noted into account. 

After perusing the paper in the New Review, I was curious 
to see what Darwin had to say regarding the American mon- 
keys. I found one passage in his “ Descent of Man” which 
becomes interesting in relation to the topic under discussion. 
He is speaking of the effects of “the promptings of reason 
after very short experience,” and tells us that these promptings 
“are well shown by the following actions of American monkeys, 
which,” he adds, “ stand low in their order. Rengger, a most 
careful observer, states that when he first gave eggs to his mon- 
keys in Paraguay they smashed them, and thus lost much of 
their contents : afterwards, they gently hit one end against some 
hard body, and picked off the bits of shell with their fingers. After 
cutting themselves only once with any sharp tool, they would 
not touch it again, or would handle it with the greatest 
caution. Lumps of sugar were often given them wrapped up 
in paper ; and Rengger sometimes put a live wasp in the paper, 
so that in hastily unfolding it they got stung; after this had 
once happened, they always first held the packet to their ears 
to detect any movement within.” Hwpericentia docet is evidently 
the foundation of reason in simian as in human existence. 


I cannot help remarking that experiences such as these 
Professor Garner has detailed are precisely of the order cal- 
culated to draw forth the sneers and sarcasm of unscientific 
persons. “What next?” will be their cry after reading the 
attempt to construe the simian tongue; and then will follow 
jokes more or less inane about our “ poor relations” and the 
misquoted impossibility (held by no scientist whatever) of 
man's descent from the gorilla or other existing ape. Still, 
culture progresses, and people are beginning to understand 
that what science takes in hand as a subject of serious 
investigation can never be ridiculed. out of existence 
or swept from the category of subjects for thinking 
men and women. We have all heard of the “ding- 
dong” and “bow-wow” theories of the origin of language ; 
the former presuming that the mind of man responded to 
external impressions as does a bell when struck ; the latte: 
holding that language arose in the choice of sounds to express 
an idea, the sound corresponding more or less closely to the 
object indicated. This latter idea is the more reasonable of 
the two views, and we see it illustrated in the case of the 
child who calls a locomotive “‘puff-puff” or a cow a “ moo.” 
We may never succeed in agreeing about the origin of language 
at large, it is true; but researches like those of Professor 
Garner are both instructive in their bearing on speculation 
about speech, and interesting withal, in respect of their 
presenting a field of study freely open to every lover of living 
nature. 
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A COUNTRY COUSIN IN LONDON. 
IT. 
Though I did not say so in express terms, I think the readers 
of these papers will understand that I am writing as one of 
the middleclass. Weuse that expression “ middle class” very 
frequently, and yet few of us, if pushed for a definition of our 
meaning, would be prepared with an answer. I hold that the 
middle class is composed of all those who are not on visiting 
terms with the Houses of Parliament, and where income counts 
by hundreds, not thousands,a year. ‘The nobility and the 
Parliamentary families have many poor relations and connec- 
tions, who, after a fashion, “hang on to their order by 
their eyelids,” but they are on the border-land, having 
the extrée to some of the great houses, but little more ; 


and, on the other hand, when professional men and traders 
count their income by thousands they are by way 
of being admitted sooner or later to take their place 


among the upper ten. We of the middle class, however, are 
merely the 7 Sp ctabli people, who do not pretend to live on 
terms of equality with the great folk. We do not grudge 
them the position they hold; we have no envious feeling 
towards them. When admitted to their society, we have the 
good taste to like the region in which they move, and we do 
not find ourselves out of our element ; but their ways are not 

and their world is not ours. On the other hand, we 
of the middle class have only kindly and generous feelings for 
the labourer and the artisan. If they can rise step by step in 
the social scale, we are not they who would hinder them. As 
long as they are the friends of order and are amassing that 
which gives stability to the commonwealth, so long are they 
our friends: we and they have common interests, and that 
which is for their advantage is for ours also. Below them lies 
the proletariat and the residuum, and at the movements of this 
lower stratum some look with no little uneasiness and appre- 
hension. Of this stratum I may at once confess that I know 
little or nothing. I have never laboured among the masses 
of the great towns; therefore Ido not presume to speak of 
them. I leave them to the specialists, who of late have taken 
them under their very equivocal protection, and who are laying 
down the law about them in a very dogmatic way. 

As one of the respectable people with something to lose, I 
venture—I hope without presuming too mucl—to express my 
belief that a very decided and noteworthy improvement is 
observable in the manners and the tone of the middle classes 
in London. I mightextend the remark to the working cl: 
also 

The courtesy of the bourgeoisie in London strikes a country- 
man just fresh from the provinces as something which is apt 
almost to ar I have more than once heard 
country folk remark upon it, as if they could not understand 
why a man who sold them a pair of gloves, or could not find 
some trumpery article in stock, should take so much trouble 
and be “so kind about it. The gentleman didn’t know me, 
and he was as polite as if I had come in a carriage!” Now, 
I do not mean to say that our country shopkeepers are any- 
thing except very obliging, and ready at all times to show the 
utmost attention to their customers. So far from this, they 
are altogether unsparing of themselves, even to the humblest 
of their clients. But in the small circle of our country buyers 
and sellers we all know one another; and just because we do 
know one another's concerns there is a certain free and easy 
familiarity of tone in our dealings which the Londoner has 
quite banished. In the large shops—establishments I ought 
to say—of the Metropolis the assistants are all ladies and 
gentlemen. With us in the wilds they are all young persons. 
In a large shop in a certain town in Cornwall, the other day, I 
was much amused by the entrance of a very pleasantly dressed™ 
good lady, with whom two of the assistants shook hands 
cordially before the inevitable question was put— And what 
can I serve you with, Mrs. Trevince?” Then commenced a 
cheery conversation, a merry consultation, a joke or two, 
a laugh, and all the rest of it. I. meanwhile, was 
engaged in trying on a cap which I was not at all 
anxious to carry off too hastily. I, too, engaged in con- 
versation on things in general. Before I had left that shop, I 
had ingratiated myself with the keeper thereof and his family 
as a distinguished foreigner whose biography might be worth 
discovering. Next time they ’d try again! In London there 
is none of this undress familiarity. Those stately queens 
and princesses who try on your wife’s mantle for her, they 
awe us rustics by their dignity and bearing; they are so 
gracious, so beautiful—yes! they really are astonishingly 
beautiful !—so perfectly self-possessed, and they never lose 
their tempers. It is amazing to notice the self-control of 
these young women under provocations and irritations which 
would drive ordinary young women raving mad. The whole 
order of assistants in the London shops is a distinctly higher 
order than their representatives in the country. ‘They have 
learnt the precious art of being habitually courteous. They 
have risen above mere familiarity of tone and manner, not to 
speak of rudeness, snappishness, and impertinence. 

The same is observable, too, in the manners of every omni- 
bus conductor, or cabman, or chance man in the streets of 
whom you ask your way. It is not that you meet with 
civility—meaning by that a tacit recognition on the part of 
the other that you are a gentleman—it is much more true that 
the other surprises you by showing that he himself has 
unconsciously become a gentleman. It is more than twenty 
years since I have had any dispute with a cabman in London, 
though I ride in cabs as often as most men when I am in 
the great city, and you may be sure I don’t foolishly over- 


our ways, 





isses 


suse his suspicion. 


pay my fare if I know what it ought to be. But I 
remember the day when “cabby” was a very different 
creature from the well-spoken man he is now; and 


the “jarvey” of my childhood was not overdrawn in the 
early pages of “ Pickwick.” As to the London police 
officers, one has to remember the manners—or want of 


manners—of the same class in Germany and France to realise 
how great an advance we have made in England in gracious- 
ness over our Continental neighbours. In the country we 
have none of this courtesy ; indeed, we have lost not only that 
servility—which was a bad sign,and which it was well should 
go—but in its place we have little or nothing that stands for 
that politeness which indicates true independence. The con- 
trast between ton and country is very marked, and it may 
be summed up briefly by saying that the townsman has been 
rising to self-respect ; the countryman has only got as far as 
self-assertion, and he shows no sign of getting any farther. 

It is significant, however, to notice, what must have 
struck many others besides myself. that this advance in 
courtesy is much more marked among the young men than 
among the young women. The girls in some employments 
are inclined to be saucy, free and easy, and airified. Domestic 
servants in London, I observe, are beginning to drop the 
and “Ma’am” which used to be general among us. 
Girls in the post offices and the telegraph offices are much 
less pleasant people to deal with than the lads; and I 
am told that young women who have only lately risen 
to the consciousness of having won their “rights” are 
exhibiting somewhat too much of the self-assertion and 
too little of the self-respect. I have scen signs of this 
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more than once; but I should be glad to find, on further 
inquiry, that my impression was a wrong one. Meanwhile, 
my admiration for the London boy is unbounded. I am old 
enough to remember when Mr. MacGregor first started the 
Shoeblack Brigade, and the ridicule that came from certain 
quarters upon that brave experiment. Then it was said by not 
a few that only failure was to be expected from a Quixotic 
attempt to make the young ragamuffins in London give an 
account of their daily earnings. Now we are almost all con- 
vinced that you may do anything with and make anything out 
of the London boy. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


JAN VAN BEERS. 

Whether you are standing in front of one of the carved easels 
watching your host add dainty touches to its already gemlike 
burden in the quaint studio eyrie, 7a Vi/la des Arts, whose 
windows, overlooking the Montmartre Cemetery, where Heine 
rests, take in a wide panorama of modern Paris, stretching 
away over the valley of the Seine and finally losing itself in the 
blue horizon lines of the hills of Normandy—or are pacing up 
and down the Bond Street Gallery, where Jan van Beers has 
for the nonce transplanted some of his most cherished house- 
hold gods, the Belgian painter who has /fuit époch in modern 
Continental art impresses you to a supreme degree with the 
quality which has made both the artist and his work—origin- 
ality. Individualism has become unto him like one of the 
strange Japanese fetishes with which his Paris home is lined, 
and to it his critics declare he has sometimes even sacrificed 
truth and artistic proportion. 

‘You ask me what I think of the comparative value of 
English and French art,as shown by our Salons and your 
Royal Academy. There are good things and bad things ; it is 
difficult to discriminate. Only one thing would I say to you: 
Every artist ought to be himself. I have never held with the 
Continental system of Masters and Schools. It has become a 
mania; every painter has a following of students. This is a 
great misfortune, and therein England has the advantage over 


us. For give me rather a touch of genuine original power 
than the most perfect rendering by another's methods of 


another's subjects.” 
“ But may not this idea be carried rather far?’ 
“ Certainly, all good things have their antithesis—On a les 
None recognise this more than I, for it is 
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vices de ses q ualiteés. 














JAN VAN BEERS, 


indeed difficult to keep the borderland distinct between banality 
and absurdity, originality and eccentricity.” 

“Yet you must have gone through the Schools, M. van 
Beers ?” 

“Yes; toacertain extent I worked as everyone worked, 
and at one time painted big historical pictures on huge can- 
vases! But I soon found that my vocation lay in a smaller 
walk of life,” adds the artist, smiling ; “and the same palette 
which served to produce great scenes of combat and historical 
pageants is now devoted to recording the thousand and one 
minutiz which go to compose a woman's toilet, be she a 
duchess covered with jewels, or the girl milliner going to her 
work of a morning.” 

“ You consider that ladies are more paintable subjects than 
men?” 

“Certainly; and so must every painter. 
for « moment the artistic difference between the modern 
dress of a woman and that of a man. The ladies always 
manage somehow, whatever be the prevailing mode, to have 
a toilette which lends itself to every effect, every colouration, 
and almost every genre of feminine loveliness; while as for 
the monstrosities in which we poor men are clothed—ah ! 
bah !"—and he shrugs his shoulders. ‘“ When you can get it 
of an amiable, well-behaved disposition, a child is a delightful 
object to paint, with all the charm and none of the artifice 
observable in the pretty countenance of its young mamma or 
elder sister.” 

‘But you do not only confine yourself to figures, M. van 
Seers : are you not exhibiting several landscapes as well?” 
‘Yes, I try to tie myself down to no one class of subject or 
style, and often landscape plays a great part in my back- 
grounds. 

*“ At one time, Monsieur, it was asserted that—that "—— 

“ Yes, that I painted my pictures over photographs in order 
to obtain the elaborateness of finish and detail in which I 
delight. Well, I made the worthies who believed this a 
perfectly fair proposal,” says the artist, grimly—‘“ namely, to 
take any one of my pictures, and do with it exactly as they 
liked—scratch it, deface it, chemically destroy the colours. 
Should any trace of photographic method be discovered, I 
pledged myself to pay over to any charity they might appoint 
the sum of twenty thousand francs: but, on the other hand, 
should it be discovered that my poor picture owed its art to 
the sole agency of brush and pencil, they on their side must 
promise to pay a like sum to my pet Home for Incurable 
Idiots. This proposition was not assented to. But I insisted 
that a jury of painters should inquire into the matter: this 
was done, and their conclusion silenced, though it doubtless 
failed to convince, my opponents.” 

“ And how long does it take you to paint one of your small 
figure-studies or portraits?” 
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“ All that entirely depends on the amount of detail put 
into the picture. I am a quick worker, and the last touches 
take the most time.” 

“ You exhibit every year in London, M. van Beers?” 

“ Some of my work is nearly always on show somewhere in 
England ; but the little collection of twenty-six paintings I 
am showing this year are either my own, brought over from 
my studio, or have been kindly lent by their English owners 
for the time being. My friend M. van Straaten, the well- 
known sculptor, joined with me, and the exhibition, as you 





see, is partly composed of my painting and his sculpture. No, 
I have never been to America, though much of my work goes 
there, and the beautiful Mrs. Brown-Potter was the model for 


more than one of my studies of Directoire grandes dames.” 

* And do you ever find subjects in London?” 

“Certainly. Not very long ago I painted a rather large 
picture—the scene, Hyde Park on a June morning ; dramati. 
persone, one of your pretty nursemaids flirting with ‘her 
young man,’ a smart soldier, with his cap fixedas only the 
English ‘'ommy Atkins can manage to do it—jauntily, very 
much on one side. trouve, 
London in the season is full of delightful genre pictures, from 
the flower-girl in the Strand to the fair égucstrienne riding in 
the Row.” M. A. B. 
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From Arthur Emtrey, undertaker, to an invalid, explaining 


OTHER 


his SY Sle m. 
Sir,—I happened to hear, the other day, that you were in 
failing health. Although I trust that you may have a speedy 
and happy recovery, I hope you will not think me indelicate 
in taking this opportunity of putting before you some of the 
main features of my system for lessening the cost of funerals. 

The days of expensive funerals are past. There was a time, 
Sir, when the poor could hardly afford to die at all; when 
immense sums had to be spent on plumes and hat-bands if you 
wanted the thing to be a success. We have changed that, In 
the town of Dedton, I, personally, have done my utmost to 
place a decent funeral within the reach of all. Down to the 
selection of the grave and the erection of the tombstone, : 
manage the whole thing myself, giving the bereaved no trouble 
at all; while my system is, I believe, more economical than 
that of any other undertaker in the town. Allow me to 
explain it. 

In walking through any cemetery you may possibly have 
been struck with the immense waste of space which might be 
used for the purposes of advertising. I need hardly say that 
I refer to the backs of tombstones. As a rule, they are left 
blank and unsightly. My new advertisement tombstone is 
not only, artistically, more beautiful, but is calculated to pay 
the entire cost of the funeral in one year. Such spaces are 
very valuable, not only from the novelty of the idea, but from 
the impressiveness of the position. The vendor of a patent 
medicine will pay a high price to advertise it in a place where 
all around is suggestive of disease and death. Another tomb- 
stone of mine pays the entire of the funeral in nine 
months. Like the former, it has the back devoted to advertise- 
ments; but it also bears on the front, in addition to the 
inscription to the deceased, the words “ Do not look on my 
back !” in small gilt letters. ‘This, however, is not considered 
to be in quite such good taste, and Ido not wish to recommend 
it to you, Sir. But I think the other might suit you very 
well. 

Not only does this advertisement tombstone pay the entire 
funeral expenses in one year, but after that year it pays the 
same sum annually to the relatives of the deceased. It 
amounts therefore to a free life insurance—an insurance with- 
out medical examination and without premiums, not even 
requiring the purchase of a halfpenny comic paper. 

One more point is that the advertisement tombstone will 
never be neglected, as the stone which is a mere memento of 
affection so often is. It will not pay to neglect a property 
which is bringing ina small annual income. It will appeal 
for its preservation to a lower motive than mere affection, and 
will consequently be less likely toappeal in vain. If you wish 
to be remembered after death, have yourself buried on my 
system with the new advertisement tombstone. You may 
think that my prices—I enclose my printed tariff—are high, 
but I have had considerable trouble and expense in effecting 
the necessary arrangements at our cemetery. Remember, too, 
thatit will not be you, nor your relatives, but the advertisers, 
who will ultimately have to pay. 

I am intending to carry my system a little further. There 
will be spaces to let on the mourning coaches, and the black 
horses will bear an inscription stating that, unfortunately, 
they had xvt used Blank’s soap this morning. When this is 
carried out, it will mean, of course, still more profit for the 
relatives of the deceased ; but the arrangements are not yet 
concluded, 

I may say, in conclusion, that in order to encourage people 
to have themselves buried by me, I make lower terms to any 
man who gives me the order for his own funeral, instead of 
leaving it for his relatives to settle after his death.—Your 
obedient servant, ARTHUR EMTREY, 


cost 


A menagerie was on exhibition at Gunnislake, in Cornwall, 
the other night, when Cardono, the lion-trainer, entered acage 
containing five lions, and commenced to put them through 
their usual performance. The largest of the lions failing to 
move when commanded, Cardono struck it with his whip, when 
the animal sprang at him, and seizing him with its paws, 
dragged him to the ground. Cardono shouted for assistance ; 
but before help arrived he succeeded in regaining his feet, and, 
although he was seen to be badly scratched, he continued the 
performance before leaving the cage. Great excitement pre- 
vailed among the audience, and Cardono was heartily congratu- 
lated on his escape. He left the cage pale and bleeding pro- 
fusely. Medical assistance was sent for, and he was found to 
be so seriously injured that he was removed to the South Devon 
and East Cornwall Hospital, at Plymouth, where he died on 
June 29. 

A correspondent of the Standard, writing from Bayswater, 
claims that the edelweiss can be cultivated in London. “ Last 
August,” he says, “a friend, who lives near Belfast, gave me a 
small plant with one bloom, raised by himself from seed. 
The directions given with it were, ‘Leave it in a corner of 
your garden ; it requires no special care.’ Unhappily, London 
gardens are the hunting-grounds for innumerable cats, so I 
placed my treasure, for such I deemed it, on the sill of my 
drawing-room window, aspect south-east, and there, through 
the dismal sunless winter, now buried deep in snow, now 
frozen hard, the Alpine stranger r mained, always reported 
dead by all who saw it: but towards the end of March life 
showed itself, and now. it is a large healthy plant, with five 
lovely of all who see it. Surely, if 
this fair flower from the lovely mountain air of Switzerland 
can thrive in the smoky, sooty atmosphere of London, our 
climate is not so bad as some would say.” 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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MADAME BELLE COLE, 


substantial day's work, the execution of which afforded a series of 
unqualified triumphs for the magnificent choir. The “Gloria ’ 
was especially interesting, as one of Handel's earliest attempts 
at eight-part writing, and probably the only specimen with an 
accompaniment for double orchestra. The “ Chandos Anthem” 
(a setting of the Ninety-fifth Psalm) formed, like the composi- 
tion just mentioned, one of a batch of pieces heard for the 
first a Handel Festival, including the overture to 
“ Giustino,” a minuet from “ Berenice,” from “ The 
Water Music,” a duet from “ Giulio Cesare” (sung by Madame 
Nordica and Mr. Santley), and the air “ Mio caro bene,” from 
* Rodelinda” (Madame Albani). Particularly successful were 
items, played as they were to absolute 
shared with the chorus the 
heard on the Handel 


time at 
a bourrée 


the instrumental 
a band 
the 


which 
finest 


perfect ion by 


credit of being ever 


MR. EDWARD LLOYD. 


orchestra. The overture was rapturously applauded, and the 
bourrée excited such enthusiasm that a portion had to be 
repeated. Madame Albani, who was in splendid voice, 
made her greatest hit in “Angels ever bright and fair.” 
Madame Nordica gave remarkably fine renderings of “ Let the 
bright Seraphim” and “As when the dove,” winning hearty 
plaudits in each. Mr. Edward Lloyd was superb in “ Sound 
an alarm” and “ Love in her eyes,” besides earning fresh laurels 
in the solo number of the “Chandos Anthem.” Mr. Barton 
McGuckin threw artistic feeling into his delivery of “ Deeper 
and deeper still,” with its beautiful pendant, “Waft her, 
and also did admirably in the air “ Love 
Mr. Santley was again in wonderful form, and 


angels ” sounds 


th’ alarm.” 
repeated two of his most familiar Handelian successes in 
* Voi dell’ Erebo” and “ Ruddier than the cherry.” The solo 
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MISS MARIAN MACKENZIE. 

vocalists also included Madame Emily Squire and Miss Marian 
Mackenzie, the latter of whom considerably advanced her 
reputation as an oratorio artist by her singing in the “ Messiah ” 
on the Monday. Mr. W. T. Best the 
organist, and his interpretation of the fourth concerto, in F 


was, as usual, solo 
major, was masterly in the extreme. 

Considering the glorious conditions under which it is heard at 
a Handel “Israel in 
Egypt” 
week, and had the figures in 1888 been abnormal, the total of 


22,219 


Festival, there can be no wonder that 
should invariably draw the biggest crowd of the 


reached on this occasion would have been deemed 


thoroughly satisfactory. The performance, save as to a few 
trifling instances of faulty intonation in the earlier choruses, 
Such 


a -uperb volume of tone and a grand body of evenly balanced 


may be briefly summed up in the word “ magnificent.” 


voices were never heard in Handel’s choral masterpiece before. 
The “ Hailstone’ 
the noble double choruses drew forth thunders of appreci- 
plaudits, The principal honours of the day 
borne off by Mr. Edward Lloyd in “The enemy 
and by Madame Belle Cole in “ Their land brought forth 
The eminent tenor sang his air with such thrilling 


’ had to be repeated, and one after another 
ative solo 
were 
said” 
frogs.” 
effect that the audience insisted upon an 
just named were heard together in the duet “Thou in Thy 
mercy,” while the other duets were rendered by Madame 
Nordica and Miss Macintyre,:Mr. Bridson and Mr. Brereton. 
Mr, A. J, Eyre again presided efficiently at the organ. On the 
conclusion of the oratorio, a warm tribute of praise and 


encore. The artists 


admiration was bestowed by the audience upon Mr, August 
Manns, who conducted throughout the festival with untiring 
energy skill. Happily the meeting was 
favoured from beginning to end by lovely summer weather. 


and consummate 


One or two lessons may be learnt from the Handel Festival 
of 1891. In the first instance, as regards the want of simul- 
taneous attack noticed at the general rehearsal, it has been 
pointed out that the shortcoming may be attributed in a great 
measure to the chorus not feeling certain what piece is x»bout 
to be performed, and having consequently to wait until the 
orchestral symphony or prelude is played in order tc make 
sure. Someone has suggested that this difficulty can be got 
over in future by the conductor (or someone standing by his 
side) holding up a gigantic number corresponding with the 
number of the item in the “ probable programme” issued 
for the day. In the second instance, with respect to 
the doubtful intonation noticed in the early portion of 
the “ Israel” programme, the cause and the remedy are clear 
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NDEL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


enough. The oratorio opens with a short recitative, which 
forms the sole prelude to a long and exacting chorus, thus 
giving the singers no opportunity whatever for getting their 
ears used to the pitch. Naturally they became flav, and it 
takes no inconsiderable time to get them back to the true 
pitch again. Now, here, it is suggested that before attacking 
“Tsraelin Egypt” the choir shail sing some short piece by 
Handel, and so prepare for the proper intonation of the trying 
progressions which oceur in the chorus “ And the children of 
Israel.”’ The experiment is, at any rate, well worth trying, 
and we trust Mr. Manns will bear it in mind three years 
hence. 

The Portrait of Madame Albani-Gye is from a _ photo- 
graph by Mr. Valery, 164, Regent Street; so is that of Mr. 
Edward Lloyd ; those of Mr. Santley, Mr. Barton McGuckin, 





MADAME ALBANI-GYE, 


Marian Mackenzie, by the London Stereoscopic 
and that of Madame Belle Cole, by Messrs. Window 


and Miss 
Company ; 
and Grove, 63, Baker Street. 

A second operatic concert was given by artists of the 
Royal Italian Opera, under Mr. Augustus Harris's direction, 
at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, June 27. ‘The 
programme was only slightly less attractive than that of the 
previous and included several interesting vocal 
examples of the French operatie school. Thus Miss Eames 
sang the air “ Trahir Vincent!” from Gounod’s * Mireille” ; 
M. Plancon gave the couplets “ Au bruit des lourds marteaux,” 
from the same composer's * Philémon et Baucis” ; Madame 
Mravina, the new Russian soprano. was heard in the “ Air de 
la Folie,” from Ambroise ‘Thomas's * Hamlet” ; while this com- 
poser's opera Le Caid” was also drawn upon by M. Plancon, who 
introduced the tuneful “ Chanson du Tambour Major.” Again 
Signor Ravelli—who is, by the way, a Frenchman—sang the air 


concert, 





MR. BARTON McGUCKIN, 

“Vainement Pharaon,” from Méhul's “Joseph”; and M. 
Lassalle reminded the andience that English composers can 
write good music in the French style by singing the lovely 
melody, “O parfums d'amour” from Goring Thomas's 
“ Esmeralda.” The eminent French baritone was, curiously 
enough, responsible for the only Wagnerian item in 
the programme—namely, Wolfram’s air from “ Tannhiiuser.” 
Italian art, on the other hand, was represented by Madame 
Melba with “Ardon gl’incensi” (“Lucia”) and “Caro 
nome” (“Rigoletto”), which the Australian prima donna 
sang superbly; by Malle. Giulia Ravogli with “O mio Fer- 
nando,” by Madame Tavary with toberto, O tu che adoro,” 
and by two youthful Italian prodigies, Signorine Rosini and 
Bice Cerasoli. who made their public débuts in London on this 
occasion, and played pianoforte solos by Mendelssohn and 
Liszt, displaying undoubted talent of a remarkable and pre- 
cocions kind. The conductors were Signori Mancinelli, 
Randegger, and Bevignani. 
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“THE FOUNTAIN LIGHT OF ALL OUR DAY.” 


BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Reading, yesterday, Richard Jefferies’ “ Story of My Heart” (a 
new edition of which has just been published), I was reminded 
of the one most positive and the only questionable sentence in 
Mr. John Morley’s finely pensive essay on Word:worth. 

Speaking of the famous “ Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” he there says: “The thought from which the poet 
sets out, that our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, and 
that we are less and less able to perceive the visionary 
gleam, less and alive tc the glory and the dream of 
external nature, as infaney recedes farther from us, is, with 
all respect for the declaration of Mr. Ruskin to the contrary, 
contrary to notorious fact, experience, and truth.” I do not 
know how this can be. That our birth is but a sleepand a 
forgetting may be very disputable by fact, experience, and 
truth; but the rest? Who can say that it is false to fact, 
false to experience, that as infancy recedes farther from us we 
are less and less able to perceive the “ visionary gleam,” 
and less alive to the glory and the dream of external nature? 
Even if Wordsworth meant (as it is possible to say he did) 
that the glory and the dream are at their fullest when we view 
the world from our nurse's arms, I do not know how he is to 
be contradicted so flatly; for there is no knowledge, no 
memory, no recorded fact or experience of what visions or 
dreams there may be in the mind of a little child. But, 
whatever Wordsworth’s meaning, it was the childhood which 
we distinguish from infancy in common talk that Ruskin 
spoke of, saying * ‘There never was a child of any promise (so 
far as the theoretic faculties are concerned) but awaked to the 
sense of beauty with the first gleam of reason.” 

Now, childhood does lie within our recollection. What 
there may have been in our minds before that time we know 
nothing of ; but, as that time recedes farther from us, it 
is not false, I think, but true, that we are less and less able to 
perceive the “visionary gleam,” “the glory and the dream of 
external nature.” ‘The contrary is no notorious fact or 
experience to me, norcan I think itso tomany. Wordsworth 
himself protested that he was not inculcating a belief when he 
said that “heaven” it is that lies about us in our infancy ; but, 
no matter what it may be or whence it may derive, there is in 
childhood some perception of beauty and divinity in the out- 
look of the world which would make most of us poets if it 
lasted, and does make the poet where it lingers and can find a 
voice. Barring the word “everyone,” Wordsworth is right 
when he says “To that dream-like vividness and splendour 
which invests objects in childhood everyone, I believe, 
if he would look back, could bear testimony.” “I suppose 
there are few,’ says Mr. Ruskin, “among those who love 
Nature otherwise than by profession and second-hand who 
not back to their youngest and least learned 
those of the most intense, superstitious, insati- 

beatific perception of her splendours.” He is 
entirely right; and right when he speaks, after Wordsworth, 
of “the decline of this glorious feeling.” Most glorious in 
later childhood, then the decline begins. It is true as truth 
to many a man, surely—we remember and know it true—that 
‘ shades of the prison-honse begin to close upon the growing 
Boy,” though still “he beholds the light”; true that “the 
Youth, who daily farther from the East must travel, still is 
Nature’s priest, and by the vision splendid is on his way 
attended ” ; and nearly true that “at length the Man perceives 
it die away, and fade into the light of common day.” 

But here Wordsworth said a little too much. The celestial 
light does not all depart, or there would have been no poet 
thirty-six years old to write— 
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less 


look 
days as 
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inest flower that blows can give 
tco deep for tears, 


To me the m 

Thoughts that do often lie 
But it fades. The glory and the dream, which have an exact 
counterpart in the glamour and the rapture of first love, 
die away in such measure that the boy of fourteen lives 
but for an hour at a time in splendours that encom- 
passed the boy of twelve whole mornings long. Before 
twenty the hour is halved, and the glory diminished by as 
much. At high noon of life ‘it is all but extinguished ; and 
though when the afternoon shadows succeed to the shadows of 
morning—shadows we call them equally, but how different 
they are !—though then there may be some return, it is a 
return that does not last: it will not hold. For a little while, 
as we walk upon the cloud-swept hills, or listen to the brooks 
on a summer night, some part of the unspeakable and speech- 
less rapture of the child may overtake us; but we do not 
dwell in it as he could do, and, perhaps for the very reason 
that we long to give it speech, it soon falls away from us, 
“as a sound that ceaseth.” 

They never yet had voice, these glorious dreams and visions 
cast upon the boyish mind from external nature. They come 
and go before speech is employed in description or analysis, 
and are probably unattainable to either. Here is Richard 
Jefferies trying his utmost to give some account of them as they 
entered into the story of his heart. He would recapture 

Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day! 
He would record 
Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings 
and he labours on, chapter after chapter, painfully eager and 
pitifully unsuccessful. When he came to the end of his barren 
task, he could have told Mr. Morley that at least one man’s 
experience, besides Wordsworth’s and Ruskin’s, is that we are 
not only less able to perceive the glory and the dream 
of external nature as we pass from boyhood, but can 
not give words to what we remember of the faded 
splendours. Filled with a sense of what they were 
to him—how truly they were the fountain light of all 
his day, and still a master light of all his seeing— 
Jefferies recalls how as a boy he used to go out upon this hill 
or under those trees ; _ the + he would proceed to tellus of 
the “ rhapsody, the ecstasy, the inflatus,” that overcame him— 
the emotion of ge oul beyond all definition,” in which 
he was “ prostrated, rapt, and carried away.” Words, words, 
words! Page oa page of “As I move about in the 
sunshine, I feel in the midst of the supernatural—in 
the midst of immortal things. Having drunk deeply of 
the heaven above, I felt the most glorious beauty of the day. 
I now became lost, and absorbed into the being or existence 
of the universe. I felt down deep into the earth under, and 
high above into the sky, and farther still to the sun and stars.” 
Page after page of it, and all a straining use of words to 
recover the irrecoverable and express the inexpressible ! 
Struggle and strive as he may—and this he does to the verge 
of contortion—Jefferies could not do what Wordsworth never 
attempted, or, if he did, concealed the attempt. But Jefferies 
tried; and in doing so, and in failing, he gave one answer to 
Mr. Morley’s criticism, and I could give another. For I have 
been in those enchanted regions too, finding there the fountain 
light of all my day; and so, uo doubt, have hundreds of the 
readers of this paper. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for i: department should be addressed to the Chess Editor 

W A H (Norwich).—‘v‘hanks for information, which, however, owiog to eur pub- 
lishing arrangements, comes too late for us to use. 

We are glad to hear of your recovery, and trust you 

: same before the last inevitable mate. There will be no objection 
case uf the other matter mentioned. Thanks for gare. 

.—Duly to hand, and acknowledged below We trust that 

ous Knights” may long preserve hic oride of place 
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BRAUND (Dorking).—It was certainly a good perform: nce against such a 
strong antagonist, and we hope to publish the game very s{ 
BEWDLEY.—You have not said what White's first move is in io, 2463. 
is not a defence against the author’s solution. 
CM A B.—R to Kt 6th will not sulve No, 2461. Black replies with Kt to K B find. 
Dr F St.—Your problem came safely to hand, but is has not yet been examined, 
We hope to pass it shortly, 
L, DESANGES (Florence).—Recent treatment has not improved your problem. We 
shall be glad to have the two mover you mentioned, 
J BENJAMLN (Bom Many thanks. 
Corr ROT cab TIONS OF PRoBLEM No, 2456 received from 8S C B (Agra, Ind 1); of 
m De A KV Sastry (Tumkur) , of No, 2460 from W Barrette, 
1), and S Hawkins ; of N 7 Chester), 
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ug 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), J r Pullen | L auncesl 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRORLEM Bo s rece 
Wilson (Plymouth), Columbus, R M ogra 
N Harris, W H Reed, M Burke, B D Knox, Nelli 
LSchlu, W Wright, E E H, Kh H Brooks, Julia Short, ) 
Dawn, C MA B,G J Huggins, Sorrento (Dawlish) atl sh-Nish, 
] desunges Florence), Shadforth, D MeCoy (Galway 
cey, E ulliamy, Dr Waltz 
T Brandreth, Anglim, HB nae rd, HS g 
inson, E r asella, J Dix m, F Auderson (Leeds), Y it Rawlh bgs,and F Potter. 


PROBLEM No, 2161.—By J W G TEN HONEs, 
BLACK, 
Any move 


SOLUTION OF 
WHITE. 
t to Kt 8th 
2. Mates accordingly. 
No, 2465. 
E. B. SCHWANN, 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN LONDON, 

The Rey. G. A. MACDONNELL visited the Divan recently and played a few 
games With some of the leading players. The following is one of them. 
(French Opening.) 

WHITE BLACK 
(Rev, G. A. M.) (Mr. —.) 

19. Kt takes Q K takes Kt 

20.Q R to K sq B to K 3rd 
Played for the sake of novelty, 21. Kt takes P R takes Kt 

2. P to Q 4th 22. B takes Kt R takes R 

3. P to K 5th Pp to O B 4th 23. R takes R P to Q Kt 4th 

4. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd In order to support with Pawns the B, 

. Bto Kt 5th P to Q 5th as & ie og QRP. 

B to Q 2nd is theoretically 


.Rto B6th 
l elle 
K Kt to K 2nd “Pia ath caf gear Lge 
P to Q R 3rd 24 
y ee : 25. R to R 6th 
> tO K 2n _ Dp 7 Ps 
PtoK Bath | 26. B to. Q 6th (ch) 
mising. He ought to have} 28, RtakesK RP  K to K 3rd 
wwed by P to B 3rd, . B takes P 3} takes P 
Pp tks P en pas, P takes P t to R 6th (ch) * K to Q 4th 
. Kt toR ith Q to Q 4th . B to B 3rd P to R4th 
3 5th Castles it to R 4th P to Kt 5th 
5th Kt to K 4th 3. RtoQ4th(ch) K to B 4th 
sto B tth P takes P . K takes B P takes B 
‘Kt to Kt 3rd Q to B 2nd R takes P(ch) K to Kt 5th 
. K Kt takes P . P to R 4th t to Q sq 
.P to Rbth R to Q7th 
. PtoR 6th { takes P 
. Pto R7th K takes R 
. P to R 8th (a Q) and wins, 


WHITE 
(Rev. G. A. M.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 


P to K 3rd_ 


andar 
nie ree 1\dgment. The 
ist how win, 

3 takes P 

B to Kt 8th 

K to Q 2nd 
stakes P 


6. Castles 
7. P to Q 3rd 
8. B takes Kt 
9. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
10. Kt to K 4th 
b 0 comp 
ed first, foll 


very ingenious move, which gives 
White a decided superiority. 

Q takes Q 

kK to B 2nd 





17. 
18. Kt takes B (ch) 

A match has been agreed upon between Messrs. Blackburne and Guns- 
berg for stakes of £120, to go to the winner of the first seven games, This 
contest is sure to create a lively feeling in chess circles, and its arrangement 
after recent hitches is highly creditable to all parties concerned. 

The even tournament at Simpson's continues to furnish excellent play, 
and much interest is attached to the performances of some of the com- 
petitors. Mr. Bird, we are pleased to hear, is back again, and everyone will 
be glad to learn of his improved state of health. At present the leading 
players are Loman, Mortimer, and Van Vliet 

Chess for Beginners. By H. KE. Bird. (Dean and Co., Fleet Street). 
For the growing class of players -who wish to go a little further than 
schoolboy chess,and find most of the recognised treatises too profound, a 
little book like this is simply invaluable. The leading openings are 
correctly traced, and by means of clear explanatory notes the student is 
made to understand why particular moves are best. Mr. Bird is a very 
independent analyst; but, as he here deals with the main lines of play only, 
he scarcely differs from the usual authorities. In an appendix, however, 
he gives himself more scope, and subjects some of Mr. Steinitz’s views toa 
temperate but keen criticism. A “new and important innovation” in the 
Evans attack is also introduced, as well as some original play in the other 
openings. Altogether, we can heartily recommend the book, which can 
be obtained direct from the author, 5, Heygate Street, Walworth, 8.E. 


Lady Tennyson, the wife of the Poet Laureate, is confined 
to her room at Aldworth by a severe cold, which has necessi- 
tated the attendance of her medical adviser from the Isle of 
Wight. 

The Royal Commission on Westminster Abbey, presided 
over by the First Commissioner of Works, and including the 
Dean of Westminster, Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir H. Layard, 
Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. Jennings, M.P., have now completed 
their inquiry and formulated their report. The Commissioners 
are unanimously in favour of adding to the Abbey, which is 
now overcrowded with monuments and has room for only a 
few more interments. They agree that the houses in Old 
Palace Yard should be removed ; but there are differences of 
opinion on the Commission as to the exact site to be chosen for 
the proposed annexe. Some of the members are in favour of 
placing it on the site of the houses to be demolished, and other 
members—an equal number, it is said—are in favour of 
erecting the annexe on the site of the old refectory. 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. 
BY MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


Thi: long-expected volume of the Badminton Library*, which, 
curiously enough, comes almost last, although it deals with 
the first of English sports, with the 
volumes in the press, this excellent and most interesting series. 
Now, whether a man wishes to follow some later John Peel 
across the Shires, or to emulate Selby with the four-in-hand ; 
to bag a tiger in the Sunderbunds, or an elephant in Ceylon, 
or a stag in Sutherland; to r/poste like Captain Hutton, or 
like Kilrain ; to “cut” like Grace, or “ put” like the 
Chief Secretary ; to rae like r to “ride him out” 
like either Mr. Peat; to follow poor Donkin up Cancasian 
peaks, or to steer the fying toboggan like a veritable “ Blue- 
nose ’——he has only to put himself under the printed guidance 
of the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Watson and their coadjutors. 
In other words, whether his taste and his physique prompt 
him to handle the crop or the whip, the rifle or the rod, the 
foil or the polo-stick, the bat or the boxing-gloves, the helm 
or the alpenstock, he has merely to hand his half-guinea to 
his bookseller and whisper the magic word “ Badminton” and 
the name of his ambition. ‘Then, if he does not become a 
proficient at once, he will at least have the comfortable 
tainty of not making an ass of himself, which is no small 
privilege in these days of highly technical and much specialised 
sport. The sportsmen of Great Britain are under an obliga- 
tion to Messrs. Longmans for the Badminton Library. ‘There 
is no such encyclopedia of athletic pastimes anywhere else in 
the world, and a man has aright to feel aggrieved if he 
not find it among the books of every country-house he visits. 

‘The present volume divides up its subject into “ Riding 
to Hounds” ; a discursive disquisition on the “ Saddle-horse,” 
by Mr. Watson; a treatise on “Taming the Young Horse,” 
“Hints on Horsemanship,” and “ Hands and Seat,” all by 
Captain Weir ; remarks on “ Race-Riding,”’ by Mr. 
Watson ; an extremely interesting and well-written account 
of “'The Colonial Horse,” by Lord Onslow, Governor of New 
Zealand ; and a chapter on “The Early History of Horse- 
manship.” 

A criticism on this table of contents will occur at once to 
everyone. “ Riding to Hounds ” belongs to the earlier volume 
on “Hunting,” and “Race-Riding” to that on “ Racing,” 
while “ The Early History of Horsemanship” is of purely 
antiquarian interest, and Lord Onslow’s account of 
“Colonial Hunting and Racing,’ however valuable in 
itself, affords no practical help to anybody in England. 
Thus, only Captain Weir's sixty-six pages out of the 
total 235 really deal with the subject of the volume. And 
these are often far too discursive to be of much value 
outside the arm-chair. In fact, to be quite frank, we must 
say that this volume is a disappointment. ‘There is not a dull 
page in it, but it falls very far short of what it ought to be— 
namely, the one book in English to which a novice can turn 
for all that can be taught on paper to be performed on horse- 
back. For instance,a greenhorn wants to know the name, 
the appearance, and the proper use and application of each of 
the score of bits that his horse may conceivably require: 
there is not a single illustration in the volume to show 
him, and hardly a plain practical word to tell him, except (see 
index) “ Bits, earliest representation of, on Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments ; of the Greeks, the Mexican bit,” &. We 
do not remember a single picture of . a saddle, anda young rider 
may read the book from cover to cover without even suspect- 
ing what a complicated and technical piece of artistic work he 
is sitting upon, although there is full information about the 
saddle-cloths of the Persians and the early Greeks. The text 
is filled with cuts of riding incidents, but there are not a dozen 
simple sketches or diagrams solely to give information to the 
ignorant. ‘There are, however, full-page illustrations showing 
a horse about to be shot, polo in the sixteenth century, and 
polo in Thibet. 

Much of the supposed practical advice, also, is on the 
level of these fancy illustrations. For instance, the “ final 
word on horse furniture for the benefit of beginners” is 
this: “Ride in any saddle that suits you and that fits your 
horse”! And again, “Sit down in your saddle and keep 
his head straight” is, for a piece of intelligent practical 
guidance in riding, exactly on a par with the direction of 
Jack's shipmate when they were driving along one night and 
saw the “two moons” of the Bodmin coach gleaming in the 
distance—* Keep the ship’s head p'inted between two 
obstacles.” From the pleasant reading of this “ Riding” the 
novice must still turn to Captain Hayes for the real simple 
* how to do it,” or (if a woman) to Mrs. O'Donoghue, in spite of 
her ludicrously inaccurate statements. (Who that has read it 
can ever forget her delicious explanation of the function of 
the curb?) Inso comprehensive a work as this before us pur- 
ports to be, it remains a matter for wonder, and possibly com- 
plaint, that “ Riding for Women” is nowhere treated of, and 
that the ever-vexed question of the merits of the side-saddle 
and the adoption of the cross saddle has not been even 
touched on. 

Then, for the manége-training 
cannot be mentioned in the same 
“Principes de Dressage et d’Equitation,” with its perfect 
photographic illustrations of exactly what is right and what 
is wrong at each step. ‘This is the more important, as it can 
never be sufficiently impressed upon the exponents of the 
“sit down and keep his head straight” theory of riding that 
the best-educated horse, like the best-educated man, will do 
best in whatever situation he may be placed. ‘The one 
redeeming feature of the “book, from this point of view, is 
the excellent series of “ Lessons in Riding” in the appendix. 
For Mr. J. Moray Brown's chapters on polo (excepting their 
personalities, which seem to us very much out of place ina 
work intended for permanent reference) we have nothing but 
praise. They are full, and admirably to the point. 

We cannot conclude without a word on Lord Onslow’s 
account of wire-jumping in the Colonies. Facing page 196 
there is a picture of a “ Hunting Jump in New Zealand,” 
showing two horses, with a man and a lady rider, clearing a 
five-strand wire fence. which looks a good four feet six, the 
top strand being a barbed wire. We would not for a moment 
impugn the literal accuracy of either Lord Onslow or the 
artist ; we would only say—remembering that either of these 
horses has only to touch one of those horrible barbs to leav« 
himself or his rider or both of them with a broken neck— 
that for our own part a good high thick Leicestershire bul. 
finch, combined with an Arcadian ignorance of what is on 
the other side, is quite enough for us, and that, so far as this 
particular “ hunting jump” is concerned, we should like to see 
someone else do it—our worst enemy for choice. But the 
prayer for preservation against sudden death must be recitea 
with unusual fervour by New Zealand riders if this is the 
average “hunting jump.” 
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Cain en et re ae Ene, en ene 
By Captain Robert Weir, R.H.G.,J, Moray Brown, &c. London ; Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1891. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


BY MKS. FENWICK-MILLER, 

Weddings, always interesting, must needs be 

the bride royal family; but it is 

that the marri Princess Christian 

an int that common to all princesses. No 

member of the has won more esteem and 

respect than Princess Helena. Living always in her native 

has seen amidst us untiring in her personal 

xd works. In many philanthropic undertakings— 

as the Royal School of Art Needlework, where employment 
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i mans x gentlewomen, the work done being 
y I 1 of at » annual sale, where Princess Christian 
a stall, passing over the goods and taking the money 
Windsor dinners to poor children, which 
red completely as Princess Christian attended 
and helped in the serving with her own hands—the 
ed geniality and kind energy of H.R.H. have been the 
main Princess Christian is totally without 
side” (if I may be forgiven the expressive vulgarism) ; her 
dignity is innate and unthought of by herself; kindness and 
geniaiity radiate from her motherly figure and wonderfully 
young, though thoughtful face. When I have seen three of 
the Queen's daughters together (Princesses Helena, Louise, 
having a very sti family likeness), and have 
to their identities, I 
Christian—as 
crowd—for 


herself ; or such as the 
prospe ly long as 
them 
unaffec 


yuurce of success, 
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for a moment doubtful as several 
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has a way of sending 
to the fortunate recipient of her recognition. 

One of the facts that has interested me most in the 
of the that I have recently inspected has been the 
careful consideration for utility. ‘There are, of 
purely ornamental and splendid costumes. There is the train 
which Princess Christian has had worked at the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, and which is intended for the bride’s 
first appearance at the Court of the German Empress—for the 
young Princess's future residence will be in Berlin, The 
train is of pure white satin, and is embroidered along the 
bottom, midway up the left side, and near the top at the right 
The design is a great cluster of lilies of the Annunciation, 
itin stitch showing up on 


dresses 
trousseau 


course, some 


side 
their delicate white petals in long s 
the more lustrous and yet more dead white of the rich fabric. 
The stamens are worked in tiny pearls, and the stems in the 
faintest of greens—the tone of the natural flower. ‘The cluster 
of lilies appears to be tied together with a true lover's knot 
and scrolled ends done in embroidery. but representing pale- 
blue and pink ribbon. The same design, only smaller, is used 
where the needlework is executed higher up the train, ‘This 
is a magnificent specimen of the skill of English art needle- 
workers, and will be a possession for life, even to a Princess. 
Another magnificent gown prepared for the youthful bride 
is a brocade of a deep rich shade of pinkish brown something 
deeper than old-rose and brighter than flame—on which a 
floral design is brocaded in silver. This is trimmed with a 
deep flounce of exquisite Brussels lace, which forms part of 
Princess Christian's wedding present to herdaughter. ‘lhe lace 
completely veils the petticoat front, revers of old pink velvet, 
sloping narrower from the waist to the foot, just separating 
the lace from the brocade, and a berthe of the lace finishes 
the bodice, which is slightly folded to the waist and comes 
under a narrow belt of velvet. Yet another superb evening 
gown is of China-blne satin brocaded with silver. Skirt and 
short train are made absolutely plain, the stiff richness 
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of the fabric not requiring—or, indeed, permitting of—any 
draping ; the foot trimming is a simple ruche of blue silk, and 
the berthe and girdle are of silver, laid over pale-blue chiffon, 
the latter also forming sleeves. 

But then one comes on several pretty gowns made in that 
economical fashion that allows them to do double duty. Some 
are made to serve for full or demi-toilette, some will do for 
walking and evening dress alternately. It is quite amusing 
to see a princess thus exercising forethought, so as to be able 
to wear her gowns on many occasions. ‘There is, for instance, 
grenadine over The grenadine is woven with 
a deep silk edge, and this has falling over it some sprigged net 
edged with blond lace cut in vandykes, the whole of which is 
thrown out by falling over a thick ruche of silk on the under- 
skirt. This silk and net skirt footing is headed with a narrow 
line of gold galon embroidered with jet. Now, this pretty little 
skirt hast i Is the Princess going to a bazaar or any 
other afternoon function? She will puton her high bodice of 
<, with its folded vest of net, and its little belt 
sleeves of net, and its collar trimmed 
galon. Or is she going to a quiet 
theatre or dining at home? Then she can don the square-cut 
low bodice that shows the neck, above a vest of grenadine, the 
falling over the vest, the whole 
with elbow and 
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galon, made sleeves 

Similar in useful styleis the whiteembroidered China crépe— 
the embroidery flowers in pink, sage green, and blue, with 
This is draped singly in folds 
over pale-blue satin, so the colour shows through the 
white like the changing hues in the heart of an opal. ‘The 
skirt is hem-stitched up, and a band of guipure heads the 
hem; while near the top an embroidery runs round the skirt, 
producing the effect of a low belt. Of the two bodices, the 
day one is gathered into a belt of blue ribbon, that comes just 
above the embroidered belt ; and the deep pointed blue yoke and 
cuffs are covered with guipure. ‘The low bodice has a pretty 
vest of pale-blue satin, and is gathered into a band of 
embroidery ; it has sleeves of blue, with fine Brussels lace 
epaulettes and berthe. ‘The dress in which the Princess will 
enter her new home in Berlin is of pale-grey cashmere, trimmed 
with pink silk, over which (on the pink band above the hem and 
the full sleeves) is a veiling of finely embroidered grey net, 
through which the pink is visible. 

As far as the House of Commons is concerned, the laun- 
dresses have not succeeded in getting included in the Factories 
Acts. Certainly their trade is as unsuited as any can possibly 
be for such restrictions on hours as those laws impose. In the 
nature of the case the washerwomen do not wash on Monday, 
when the soiled linen is being collected, nor on Tuesday 
morning, when it is being sorted, nor on Friday or Saturday, 
when it is being returned. Hence, long hours on the days when 
they do work are the only means by which they can earn an 
sverage weekly wage. If the Factory Acts were applied to 
laundries, more women would have to be employed in order that 
shorter hours might be worked in a day, and so wages would 
be reduced. As tothe alleged insanitary state of small laundries, 
the officers acting under the Public Health Act should attend 
to that serious point effectually ; and it is to be hoped that 
the recent agitation will secure that they shall do so. Every 
housekeeper knows that it is costly to send clothes to the wash, 
and that in the laundry they are lost, torn by machinery, and 
damaged by chemicals. The State should take care that we 
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are not, to boot, exposed to infection or malarial germs. 
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ROYAL VISITS TO ROTHERHAM. 

totherham, which the Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
on June 25, for the purpose of opening a new park, has not been 
frequently honoured by the presence of royalty. Sir Walter 
Scott has cast the glamour of romance around the district, for 
it is Ivanhoe Land. Rotherham is the centre of what the 
Wizard of the North calls “that pleasant district of Merry 
England which is watered by the river Don.” Rotherwood, 
the stronghold of the Saxon thane Cedric, was close at hand. 
Whiston Church now stands on its site. ‘Torquilstone Castle 
was situated at the adjoining village of Thorpe Salvin; the 
* trysting-tree near Harthill Walk” still remains, and people 
make pleasant pilgrimage in summer to the spot were Robin 
Hood and his merry men, clad in Lincoln green, were wont to 
meet. ‘The Knights Templars, who figure so prominently in 
the romance, had a preceptory hard by, at Tinsley, where iron- 
works and collieries now obscure the landscape. Richard 
Coeur de Lion, on his return to England after being detained 
in Austria, is supposed to have visited Rotherham. Unfor- 
tunately for the romance, the delightful story of his encounter 
vith Friar Tuck and the stirring record of his doings in 
the great forest of which Rotherham then formed a part 
are not corroborated by anything which can be found in 
English history. King Richard’s sojourn at Copmanhurst is 
probably more doubtful evea than the suggestion that when 
Rotherham was Roman royal personages frequently came to 
inspect the legions in the great encampment at Templeborough, 
which overawed the brigantines of the locality. Mary Queen 
of Scots was certainly there in 1568, for the accounts of that 
very ancient body, the Feoffees, contain these entries ; “ 1568. 
Item paid to Mr. Lete for whaching [watching] of ye Queen 
of Skots, 4s.: item paid to Mter. Bingley for waching of ye 
Quene of Skottes, 2s. 5d.” The hapless Mary was then in the 
first year of the captivity which ended so tragically at 
Fotheringay. She was being conveyed from Bolton to Tutbury. 
The royal lady travelled in considerable state. “The hired 
horses for the Queen’s servants,” says Sir F. Knollys, “are 
thirty-six, and there are six carts for baggage, and eight car- 
riage horses.” The royal company, it is said, arrived in Rother- 
ham on the evening of Saturday, Jan. 29, and remained until 
the morning of Monday, Jan. 31. Not quite a century later 
King Charles I., a prisoner in the hands of the Parliamentary 
army, was brought from Wakefield to Rotherham, sleeping, it 
is believed, in the house which is now the Sheffield and 
Rotherham Bank—a link with the past which is on the point 
of being snapped by the pulling down of the old place. The 
memoirs of Sir John Reresby, Rector of Thrybergh, state : 
“As the late unfortunate King Charles I. passed by Rother- 
ham (brought back by the Parliament forces when sold by 
the treacherous Scots) my mother sent me to wait upon 
them, who said I was the son of an honest man.” ‘I'wo 
centuries later the Duchess of Kent passed through 
totherham on a visit to Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam 
at Wentworth Woodhouse. She was then accompanied 
by Princess Victoria, now Queen of England. The Duchess 
and the Princess attended the Yorkshire Musical Festival, 
which was held on Sept. 14, 1835. A day or two later 
they were presented with addresses from the towns of 
Sheffield and Rotherham. Their Royal Highnesses left Went- 
worth on Sept. 18, and proceeded through Rotherham on their 
way to Belvoir Castle, the seat of the Duke of Rutland. - The 
day was observed by the people of Rotherham and vicinity as 
a general holiday. 











Messrs. Ransomes, Stms, AND 
JeFreRIFs, Limited, the well- 
known engineers, of the Orwell 
Works, Ipswich, besides having 
had a most excellent and attract- 
ive exhibit at Doncaster of their 
portable, traction, and fixed 


engines, steam thrashing 
machines, ploughs, rakes, &c., 
which have made their name 
famous all over the wide world, 
exhibited in another department 
of the Show their horticultural 
specialties—viz., their ‘ Auto- 
*“ New 
ower” 


Machines. 


maton,” Paris,” and 


“7? Lawn Mowing 


Messrs. Ransomes, appreci- 
ating the fact that this depart- 
ment, visited by ladies, country 
gentlemen, and others, lends 
itself to, and indeed requires, 
very different treatment to that 
of Agricultural Machinery, 
therefore had prepared a most 
elegant and tasteful Stand, which 
is illustrated on the present 
page, in which to exhibit their 
Machines. 


Lawn Mowing 





Messrs Ransomes are the oldest 
manufacturers of Lawn Mowers 
in the world, but, by keeping 
the 


machines are second to none, 


up with times, their 
and deservedly take the very 
highest place. 

The Stand was of classic style, 
designed by a young and clever 


Suffolk architect, Mr. J. 5S. 
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unsere a) 
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gold, but the 


frieze and panels above were 


being cream and 


peacock blue, and ornamented 
Above the 


cornice was a curved pediment, 


with rich carving. 


surmounted by pinnacles; in 
the centre and above the cornice 
was a coved bracket, with the 
Ipswich arms handsomely carved 
and emblazoned in the front of 
it, whilst above a golden Lawn 
Mower crowned the edifice. The 
whole had a very chaste and 
elegant appearance, which was 
enhanced soft amber 
drapery. 


by 


The machines were displayed 
within the Stand, the platform 
of which with 


was covered 


linoleum. 

At the Jubilee Show of the 
R.A.S.E., held at Windsor in 
1889, had 
the honour of receiving the 


Messrs. Ransomes 
command of her Majesty the 
Queen for one of their Auto- 
maton Mowers, 
at the same 


as well as an 
order time from 
Princess Victoria of Prussia. 
These machines have been 
patronised by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, the Dukes of Edin- 
burgh and Connaught, and by 
many of the leading nobility 





and gentry, whilst the “million” 


have taken advantage of Messrs. 
Ransomes’ “New Paris” 
machines, as being low in price 
and very effective. 

Readers whovisited Doncaster 
last week cannot fail to observe 
in the accompanying Sketch a 
very faithful reproduction of 
this excellent exhibit. 
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AND OPINION, 
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»blized to you for the copies of 
your journal, which he thinks is very well done,” 
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DON’T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. 


removes it in the early 


CAUTION. 


without it you have 


‘‘Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century 
taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
severe 
upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. 
children 
As a ge ntle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ is all that is needful to restore 


‘FRUIT SALT. 


it has, in many insta 


ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
medicine the ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


a nursery 


upon it rather in the light of a luxury. 
over-indulgence in eating or drinking, 

vases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, 
aaa ouny Ladys Journal. 


freshness and vigour. 
taken in all 


Prepared 





only 


stages. 


xamine 


There is no 
rs, preven 


In 


each 


bottle and see the 


doubt that, where it has been 
ted what would otherwise have been a 


is invaluable ; instead of 


“FRUIT SAL 2” 


vases Where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.’ 


at ENO'S 


The secret of success—Sterling honesty of purpose. 
vapsule is marked ENO’S 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


WORKS, 


It prevents diarrhoa, 


and 
Without it life is a sham. 


“FRUIT SALT”; 


is ENOS 
The of 
As 
look 


effect 


illness. 


disliking it, they 


he 


and should 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


Show-Rooms: 


112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Opposite 
Vigo Stree 


t. 


) 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 
An immense variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for Wedding 


presents. Every intending purchaser 
should inspect this stock before deciding 
elsewhere, when the superiority in design 
and quality, and the very moderate prices 
will be apparent. 


HIGH - CLASS JEWEL- 
LERY.— The Stock of Bracclets, 
Brooches, Earrings, Necklets, &c¢., is the 


largest and choicest in London, and con- 
tains designs of rare beauty and excellence 
not to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec- 
tion of which is respectfully invited, 


ORIENTAL PEARLS. 
Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, five rows, from £10 to 
£5000; also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts and Wedding Presents, 


RUBIES. —Some very choice 
specimens of fine Oriental Rubies at 
prices. 


moderate 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 
LING OF FAMILY JEWELS.—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company undertake — the 
Repair of all kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of F 7 Jewels. Great 
attention ts devoted to this branch of their 
business, and designs and estimates are 
furnishe’ free of charge. 


NOVELTIES .—A succession 

of Novelties by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company's own artists and designers is 
constantly being produced to anticipate 
the requirements of purchasers. 


CAUTION.— -The Goldsmiths’ 
Company regret to find that many 
of their Designs are being copted in a very 
inferior quality, charged at higher prices, 
and inserted ina similar form of advertise- 
ment, which is calculated to mislead the 
public. 
They beg to notify 
London retail address 


STREET, W 
WATCHE 


Gentlemen's 
timekeepers, 


that their only 
is 112, REGENT 


S.—Ladies’ and 
Gold and Silver, most 
accurate at very moderate 


prices. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- 
ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 


20a. to £100. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


Illustrated Catalogue 





Fine Gold and Pearl Horseshoe Brooch, 
£1 15s. 


Post Free. 










ine Drmond and 
oonstone Heart 
Pendant, £19. 





Pme tia nond and Enamel Broox 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 


Fine Diamond 5-stone 
Half-Hoop Rings 
from £15 to £200, 
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ORNAMENTS. 
The Largest and Choicest Fine Diamond Creseent 


Stock in London. 
pany's collec 


and high qui 


AMOND 





and Bar Br 
£10. 


Es.—* The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
tion of Jewels, the low prices 
nbined with admirable taste 
ility, defies competition and 
ontive examination.” 
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COMPANY, 





Fine Peart and Dian n 
The 


He 
and T "t ing £18 1053, 





cam el Shipper iit 


Br 
und Fancy Drop Ne« "Pres sent, £3 15s. 








Half-Hoop Bracelets, from £20 





Fine Diamond 





Fine Diam ond Star, 
rm Brooch or Hair-Pio, 
20. Fine Diamond Three-Swaliow Safety Brooch, £5, 


112, REGENT STREET, W., 


Goods forwarded to the 
Country on approval. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is «lt to the 
production of elegant and in ia nsive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre 
sents, Original designs and estimates 


prepared free of chars 


DIAMOND ORNAMEN TS 


A magnificent assortment of Rings, 


Stars, Sprays, Tiara Neukinoes com- 
pose i of the fin White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designe 

and sold direct to the public at mere hants’ 
cash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
intermediate profits, An Inspection ts 
respectfully invited. 


SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 


but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments, 
C ASH PR IC ES.— The 
Goldsmiths’ Company, condueting 
their business both in buying and selling 
for cash, are enabled to offer purchasers 
great advantages over the usual eredit 
houses. All goods are marked in plain 
figures for cash without discount 
APPROBATION. Selected 
parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired, Cor- 
respondents not being ets tomers should 
send a London reference or 
COUN TRY CUSTOMERS 
have, thre ugh this mv ins, the advan 
tage of being supplied direct from an im 
mena London stock, containing all the 
late novelties, which are not obtain- 


pag Mle se inelal to 


COLONIAL ‘AND FOREIGN 


Orders executed with the utmost enre 


and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and me Bi gee being 
exactly ; same as if a personal selection 
were ma le 
TESTIMONIALS. The 
merous rt Inmendations with 
which the hismiths’ Company ive 
seen Saveured by customers are a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of the ir manufacture 
OLD JEW ELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash. 
MEDALS. -Awarded Nine 
Gold Medals and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the highest distinction 
conferred upon any oo in the world, for 
the excellence of their manufactures, 


CA TALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post free wo all parts of 


the world. 


Manufactory : CLERKENWELL, 
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Miss Pauline Trevelyan, 
s, the value of 
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and effects, 
his estate 
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and divides the residue 
among her own and her late husband's rel: 


The will (dated Mareh 11, 
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Inte of 48, Addison Road, Kensington, 
Lath, was prov d June 13 by John 
Francis Lee. two of the executors, the 
estate exceeding £33,000, The testatrix 
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Dorset. who died on April 11, at Monte Carlo, 
has now been proved by Major Horatio Arthur Yorke and 
Henry Anthony Huxtable, the executors, the value of tke 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £37,000. Subject to 
bequests, the testator leaves all his property, upon trust, 
his daughters, Susan, and Agnita Josephine, 

‘The will (dated March 
of 16, Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who died on April 12, was 
proved on June 3 by Albert Parks, the brother, the surviving 
executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding £28,000. 
The x gives three freehold houses at St. Leonards and 
certain furniture to his niece, Julia Edwards ; the residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his said brother. 


The will (dated May 24, 1889) of Colonel Matthews 
heroft, formerly of her Majesty’s Indian Army, late of 
‘Talbot Square, Hyde Park, who died on May 9, was proved 
n cat owe 5 by Mrs. Helen Robertson Beacheroft, the widow and 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £12,000. The testator gives, devises, and bequeaths 
all his property, real and personal, to his wife absolutely. 
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for 
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testat 
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PARIS, June 28. 

yet a great many smart 
closing big event of 
Anne Rohan-Chabot to 
ivord, son of the Duc de Mont- 
tuke place at the Church of St. Francois 
Wednesday, July 1, and which will unite 
st, and proudest of France. 
was signed in the fine 
the Sonlevard des In- 
de Babylone, and from 
one o'clock the grandest 
out or announced by the 
superb salons, where the 
Léon (in a handsome gown of white brocade) 
» Léon, her husband, received their hundreds 
( of guests, all eager to appose their signatures to the contract 
and to congratulate the pretty brunette bride, attired in a 
gown of rose-pink brocade with a row of pearls around her 
Mdlle. de Rohan “sweet eighteen,” and the 
bridegroom—an only child twenty-four. With birth, 
wealth, youth, and a simple adoration for the other, this 
last marriage in the French aristocracy should prove in days to 
comea very happy one, and, judging from the corbcil/e and vast 
amount of magnificent wedding-gifts showered upon the pretty 
bride-elect, the fairies must have been liberally invited to her 
hirth festivities. One godmother—not a fairy one this time— 
the Empress Eugénie—sent a handsome silver writing set in 
Louis XV. style, candlestick, and inkstand upon a tray, 
to the future Comtesse de ‘Talleyrand Périgord ; and marvellous 
bridal gifts were also sent by the Duc de Chartres and Prince 
Henri d'Orléans, both of whom were present last evening at 
the reception. The presented in an old chest that 
belonged in years agone to Madame de Maintenon, a gift of 
Louis XIV. to that lady most gorgeous. Jewels enough 
to furnish a small mine of Golconda scintillate and twinkle 
in large velvet-lined silver- and goldsmiths’ work 
galore; fans, parasols, antique jewellery, bibelots, rare lace, 
splendid furs, and bonnets without number, and 
flowers South to shame were one and all 
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ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 
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USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Vr. J. H. Wevrum 
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LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace, 
‘About a fortnight ago a friend 
ivised me to try your Embrocation, 
nd its effect has been magical.” 


| 
FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club, 
Given entire satisfaction to all 
ho have used it.” 


| STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 





“ Victorina,” “ The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
ngthens the nerves and muscles,” 


RUNNING. 
Blackheath Harrier writes :-~ 
ittention to the benefit to 
from using Elliman’s 
nbrocation after cross - country 
inning in the winter months,” 


| SORE THROAT FROM COLD, 


From a Clergyman, 
‘For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 


cfileacions = proventens and curing 


CRAMP. 
CHuas, S. AGAR, Eaq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellyva, Ceylon, writes : 

rhe suffer much from 
irrying heavy loads long distances, 
ind they get cramp in the muscles, 
| which, when well rubbed with your 

Embrocation, is relieved at once.” 


SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
H. J. Burpen, Esq., Peckham 
Harriers’ Hon, Sec., writes : 
“Used your Universal Embro- 
cation for some time, and find it 
invaluable for sprains and stiffness.” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 


| Music Hall, London, 
| “IT was recommended by my 


coolies 


in 
Wap Hib “Z <j} 
sae es ; 


A pes 











friend *‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days I was 
enabled to resume my duties.” 


CYCLING. 
FABRELLAS, St, 
Spain. 

“T ama member of a cycling club 
here, and can testify to the excellet.t 
results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
BARTON, Esq., The Ferns 
tomford 
“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment.” 


From L. Sebastian 


From A 





FOR ACHES AND PAINS! 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 
“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING,” 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE HALFPENCE. 


Taming of the Shrew, 
Act IV. Sc. 2. 
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NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. 

















“Half West -End 
Prices.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 









Tide Court Circular. 











s-ct. Gold Ring, with 
Pearls and Coral, 21g, 








Gold Flexible Curb Bracelet, £7 Movement guaranteed, 








© ty Ginines of OLD GOLD AND SILVER 


: =. EXCHANGED. 
Rings, Brooches, and ULLAL “Why keep your Old Jewell 
Bracelets at 21s . . and not excbat ge it fo r Modern 


- oy ’ . we Sam Diamond »p Ring £10 10s. 
cr. G ld Ring, 39s. wee st Gold Curb Brooch, 21s, £15 15s. £20, £30, £40, ud £50 


GOT win N & SON, 30. L, Eich Tol orn, London 


(Established 1801). aashe sana the First Avenue Hotel. 


Finest febieay ae a sal 
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FACSIMILE OF-WATER MARK: 


IN ‘DULL: FINISHED- PAPERS - 
~Al mae 2 
‘srr 


























StMaryCra 
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Jil 
at EE III III III I SUITABLE: FOR-ALL-WHO-PREFER 


= SUITABLE FOR ALL WHO PREFER] = = : 
: Have been Used forvver half a Century by the -A-SEMI-ROUGH-SURFACE- 
ESMOOTHEST POSSIBLE SURFA APi en Used for 2 all frost Class Firms << 


% ere QuaciGy, ABSOKUGE-PURIGY, PERFECG-FIRISH & 
= d&sk: yovr: Stationer-for-a-Sef-of.Ovr-Samples - Gratis: = 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S STERLING SILVER & PRINCE'S PLATE 


(RECD.) 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LISTS MES 
POST FREE, CES Ae as 2 




















Goods sent on 
Approvai to the 
Country. 



























Brandy-and-Soda Stand, Engraved Glass Decanter, 
and Two Soda-Water Tumblers, with spaces for Two 


Seltzer and Four Soda-Water Botties, £3 10s. 
Registered Design, 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Stand for Peaches or 
other Fruits. Shells, gilt inside, £3 5s, 





Tea Tray, handsomely Engraved Centre an a Hi: indles 


>) 20 inches, £11 11s. 22 inches, £12 12s. 24 inches, £13 138. 


R I Desiqn. 
MAPPIN 5 and WEBB S ‘Sc ona le m2 rry, Sugar, 
and Cream Stand, richly chased, and parcel gilt, With Chas« ed 
Fruit Spoon, Sifter, and Ladle, to match, £4 4s., complet 













Cut and Engraved Claret an Dinner oie Cut-Glass 













Jug, Massi.o Mounts, ottles, £3 1 
210s. Sterling Silver "1 
£2 ny £5 bs ilver Claret Jug, richly Cut Glaes, 
. . Richly Cut Glass Salad Bowl, handsomely Mounted, Chased Mount, £3 8. 
£1 1s.; Pair Servers to match, 16s. 6d. Sterling Silver, £8 5s, 





a » 
as ; Pepper Mill, with 
Vseillop Butter Shell and Kucfe Cut-Glass Body, 158, 

















with G lass Lining 12s, 6d. ; St 11 a Crumb Scoop, with Carved Tv« " i ndle, 18s. 6d. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s, Sterling Silver, Queen Anne Afternoon Tea Set, £5 108. 


THE POULTRY, E.C. cz; ano 158, OXFORD ST., W., Linoow oo 
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even by the black-coated confraternity in the Salon des 
Tapisseries, around which the hundreds of gifts were 
artistically arranged. The bride’s mother gave a necklace of 
pearls, a pearl trefoil and pendant, a black pearl bracelet, a 
pearl ring, a large diamond-and-sapphire crescent ; her sisters 
and brothers—four of them, ranging from fifteen to seven 
respectively—a coupé ; the Duc de Montmorency gave a large 
number of presents, among which a toilet-table hang with 
Venetian point and bearing about twenty bo dishes, trays, 
i in dull Louis XV. mirror 
yunted by the arms of the two princely 
dinner 1d-mMot 
victoria The ideyroom gave a 
] brilliants with star pendant, 

of pearls with crescent clasps in dia- 
l brilliant - and - pearl] 
sapphires, 
ind-diamond ring — one 
ween two smaller bril- 
ique fan, and Prince 
with all the requisites in 
a slight idea of what the 
i I can but say that never have I seen 
cles besto upon a young 

are much loved for their 

all. for their charm- 

ball given 
le Léon in honour 
st and most suc- 
On that 
n, but on Saturday 
lightful ou promenade 

rAneSs | their merriest 

preading trees no 

present hee 1f to 

i flower-decked salons, and 

ed out into the summer night through the windows 
Louis XV. “ea uy where the buffet was 
rate the white- 
couple will spend 
and on July 14 will be the 


Paris at Stowe. 


xes 
all toilet necessaries, gold, the 
responding 


and surm 


USES gold ¢ silver services, a gf inted 


Is of pearls, a large 
bracele rubies 
ruby-i 
sang de pigeon” stone, set bet 


The Due 


aq Oricans a sn 


ch, several diamonds, 


pearls, and a magnifice 


de Chartres gave an ant 
king-table, 


Sinalil jist fives 


wed 


uncy-dress 


‘ 


occasion 


laying 


beneath ancien i stri that lex 


PURE WATER OBTAINED BY TIIE USE OF 
THE MORRIS 


PATENT CIRCULATING FILTER 


This Filter has been largely adopted by Her Majesty's Nav 
~ A, undergoing severe tests by the Admiralty Chemists. 


It gained Five Highest Awards in 1889 and 1890 


The “LANCET” says: 
T + 


From 15s. each. 
« Price 


The MORRIS TUBE COMPANY, LTD., 
11, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


wi ata rtment of Filter 
EXHIBITION 


Moa 
ry alg 7 Ia 
FREDERICK ROBERTS « 
orked wonders in lmprovil th sl 
yin India 


Sole Agents in India—Messrs. MURRAY & CO., LUCKNOW 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


its the Hair from falling off. 
es Grey or White Hair to Its 
oul 

lieately perfumed, It 


ORIGINAL 


leaves no unpleasant 


adve, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
en white linen. 
ki be in every house 


is needed 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3 


rr NOTICE. 

rik MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be | 

tained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN | 
Cc 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


where a ITAIR RENEWER 


s. Od. 


PERRY PENS. 








oa D PERRYace™ 
<a ti) 
EVERLASTING WEAR. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
WHOLESALE 


18, 19, 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH, | 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE the 
World. 

I’'revents the decay of the TEETH. 

Kenders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

fectiy harmless and delicious to the 

composed of Honey 





Taste. 
and extracts from 


Ts per 
Is partly 
sweet herbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


The late Adrien Marie’s paintings, water- colours, pastels, 
and pen and pene il skete “es es, numbering about 350, were put 
up toauction on Wednesday and Thyrsday of last week at the 
Jelit Gallery. The sale brought in 35,000 franes, a very small 
sum comparatively for the amount of work and talent repre- 
sented in os large mass of pictures, that embrace a great 
variety of sty nost hich were not so much 
the illustrations for which the poor fellow was most renowned, 
but simply masterpieces of 
movement nship. In 
am told thes« juine er-colours were much admired 
by, and quite a_ revelation , hi aris brothers of the 
Marie had the 
Other remark- 
water-co out in 
gledy in various cat 
lit had them m: arked with a 
icsimile of Marie’s handwriting. It is per- 

amount of work the late artist must 

ng his lifetime, as I am told there are 

t on one kde (the poorer 

ry paye we recog 

masterly work, with 

nt perceivable in a free and dash- 

l holiday work, unordered 

who was a general 

favourite his private life. 

He marri¢ i m vith whom he could not live 

happily (how often, nowadays, that kind of thing happens, by 

l es} vith artists !), and departed, travelling 

and everywhere, rather insouciant and bohemian 

but good-natured kind-hearted to the end. A 

and family, not caring to 

expedition bent, asked Marie 

packed up his trunks 
His body has not hee! 

ht back to his native country yet, but it eventually will be. 
He leaves two iittle children, and as wcording to the Fren 

law at the father’s death ervthing must be liquidated 

to share equally the patrimony, Adrien Marie’s work of a life- 

time has had to be hurriedly knocked down to the hammer, 

with what success I have stated above. Her Majesty the 


a series of hors 


htsma 


ethat At an 
artist in him. 


ora 


lours, done 
f b Pe tons, 
d,and. Je 


ones of 
nise the 
here and 


hand eve 


the way, ar 
here, there, 
Ith h Ss way 
brother artist of his who has 
leave his home journalistic 
to take his place Marie 
and 
broug 


and 
a wile 


having 
Africa—to his death! 


no ties, 


went out to 
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Queen was the purchaser of an important and clever waters 
colour entitled “ The Docks,” for which 750f. was paid. 





All the smart Frenchmen are donning the low-crowned 
coaching hat rendered familiar some years ago by his 
lordship of Ailesbury, who used to wear a grey one of the 
kind most frequently. At that time French swells considered 
it ‘“‘common-looking,” “stable-laddish,” &c.; but now they 
have veered round—thanks, I imagine, to the line of coaches 
that ply between the Avenue de lOpéra and the suburbs 
daily ; for the Duc de Morny, M. Henry Ridgway, James Gordon 
Jennett, Comte Jean de Madre, and no end of others, are 
seen driving or walking in the low-crowned coaching 
hat, while Frenchmen of fortune are vying with Eng- 
lish and Americans in handling the ribbons and tooling 
smart coaches and roadsters along the shady Bois, out to the 
many and varied sammer resorts that are so pleasantly situated 
round the city or a few miles away, such as Versailles, 
Robinson, St. Germain, and Poissy. 


As I write, a gigantic garden-party is going on at the 
es for President and Madame Carnot’s “ pour prendre 
ongé” festivity. There is dancing on the lawn to the cheery 
pee, ol of Desgrange’s orchestra, and the young officers and 
attachés are having a time dancing, [’ll warrant me, 
despite the heat. In a week or two the Elysée will be deserted, 
the Presidential inmates taking up their summer quarters 
at Fontainebieau, where the series of receptions, dinners, and 
garden parties will once again recommence, 


good 


The bakers’ strike has come to naught, thanks to the bread 
of the Préfecture, made at the military manutentions and 
distributed by Government to all the bakeries in want of 
loaves. Minister Constans is again to be congratulated on his 
forethought and the energetic measures which he brings to 
bear upon the French nation. Ile knows that sympathy with 
hysterical people is of no good to stop a crisis, and only a good 
bt a ng or shaking is of any use. Consequently, “ Up, and 
at ‘em, boys,” must, I fancy, be our Premier's device, and fain 
must Y confess it has acted uncommonly well, up to the 
present. M. C 
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WHOSE TASK IS LIGHTENED BY “SUNLIGHT SOAP.” 


T is possible for a woman with increasing years to continue to do laundry work. 
Thousands who would have been laid aside under the old system of washing 
have proved what Sunlight Soap can do in reducing labour. 

properties of Sunlight Soap save years of arduous toil. 
Soap for yourself: by giving the best article a trial you will do yourselfa real service 


The cleansing 
Reader, prove Sunlight 


Do not allow other Soaps, said to be the same as the 


2s. Gd. per Bottle. BEWA RE ! ! ‘** Sunlight ’’ Soap, to be palmed off upon you. If you 


TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass do, you must expect to be disappointed. See that you get what you ask for, and 
jars. Price 1s, that the word “Sunlight ’’ is stamped upon every tablet and printed upon every wrapper, 


FLORILINE 
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NEW MUSIC. 


J. AY have a world- wide 1 rey utation 











lished firm.’ D‘ALMAINE | and CO. — PIANOS AND 


METZLER and CO’VS LIST. | it ine Wier rials 
4 NEW and POPULAR SONGS. 2s. each net. choice is neces nowned 
A WINTER LOVE SO NG. lees ene aie 
4 LAWRENCE KELLII | “on view are 
(HE MISTRESS OF MY HEART. | " 
Rh. DE KOVEN 
Written by t Weather! J AY'S.—Messrs JAY'S 
L AST NIGHT IN DREAMLAND. L. Kellie. | * 
GLEEPING TIDE, Lawrence Kellie gate aesval SSke 
Writtet F. LE. Weatherly. 
[eu GLAS GOR DON. Lawrence Kellie. | JA Y’S.—Will commence on 
Written! Weatherts e 
SONG OF A ‘ 3 Gor ad. = 
i Chanson d'Avril . ° RL sh Benjamin ¢ rds mare yay S.—Monday next, July 6, 
LA CHARMANTE MARGUERITE. A. L. | ° 
Sune with great by Miss Liza Lehmann are 
Psi AY’S.—Many Models at 
PUTTERFLIES ‘A. Goring Thomes. oe eee 
Les Papillons, Words! rheo Marzials, 
([{HE COWS ARE IN THE CORN. pays Less than Half Price. 
New Song by OLIVER KING, e 
W cael : \itow st seamen. wae pars. GREAT REDUCTIONS 
» Y i’ J T 2 
JA! ANESE LULLABY. i Stephen. J AY’S.—Have been made in 
r 4 ~y 5 ye 7 mn 7 ‘T ‘ r | 
[{HE WALTZ OF THE SEASON, Jays, MANTLES, 
e 
[NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ. 
CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, | JAY’s. COSTUMES, 
[ NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ. e 
| 
[NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ. ale MILLINERY, and 
BEAUTY WALTZ mi Bucalossi. | pAyY's. LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
wee © ee wwuse e 
COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE ch net. | sie — , 
VALSE IMPROMPTU. Benjamin Godard, J AY'S.— Various Incidental 
brilliant 
Sous BOIS. Be ajamin | Godard. JAY's. ARTICLES of DRESS, 
tj lishe ; @ 
\ IRIAM. C. Kottaun. - ‘ 
Intern Simple and effe } yay S.—Made of the 
Qysuu NDA, W urwick W inns, . 
at. a JAY'S.—RICHEST MATERIALS 
METZLER and C€O0.S ¢ ATALOGUES | ° 
e Bee E ee ee egret, ment Us CBE SOEWE " JA Y’S.—By Leading Parisian Houses, 
Sacre sac Al neand rna e 
Part Song pier + ntal M ; | 
oe Mu rks, wen. nae D pAY'S.—Will be offered at 
wap ! nan ins eta, . 
Soprano | Tenor Song 
Vocal Duets nop | pase Sones JAY'S.—LESS than HALF PRICE. 
ian rte Music e 
Catalogues of Musical Lustruments, . — 
M: ASON and HAMLIN American ORGANS, MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
" ftontech P oy pai p soosaach * anos. MEss8s: J AY’S Experienced 
MASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. - 
4 St red Instruments, ASSISTANTS and DRESS FITTERS 
Brass Instruments Travel to any part of che Kingd 
Ww) nd and Reed Instruments | Free of expense to} haset 
re ssion Instruments. They take with them dress manties, and u nery, besides 
Mel Ons, Acc leons, Concertinas, | *atterns of materia 
Music Cal inets Stools, &c } | All marked in plain fi 
Pitch Pipe runing Forks, Music Standa, And at = price ae 35 f hased a 
Established o er 190 Years, | ORDORET ES COLNE ED Bre S280 Bs FRR 108 
" ; JAY'S 
\ ETZLER and CO., a ' REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
+ iz, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. | < 
TRS WIXESLEARH PIANOS | ee ee ee tien 
Overstrung Overstrune System. Become the property of the hirer if thi 
Petal Lilie Hori, mal Grands offers sth really "There is bag od 5 nse e- si ret 
In every respect eq it to oo st productions of the | ye he . iy FA turers, rHOM AS UE TAM Ns NN 
RU a ce IN: “ Your tone and touch are superb.’ | 
LISZT Worthy of the best traditions of your old-estab- | 

















WAGNER: * Fulfil ali that is required of the finest pianos OR GANS. er & nt. Tet 
nade.” ears urranty. ttage Pianos, 8 guinea 
Descriptive Price Lists, &c., post free on application. to muine 4s, 12 euineas 

Sole Agents—ROBERT C¢ u KS and CO.,, Class 0, 14 guineas neas, | Class 6, 35 guinea 
6, New Burlington Stree London, Class 1,17 # neas neas. | Class 7, 40 guineas 
= : = a Class 2) 20 guineas neas. | Class 8,45 guinea | 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS American Organs, j Makers from 4} guineas | 
: 7 ’ ipwards, Full pr vale lowed for any instrument 
GREAT GA fag ES Nag tooled LONDON within three yetrs : teers ¢ taken, anal 
Make rs to George hy gL 1V., William IV. be exchange i free if no appr od of within one onth. 
+ a ! 8 a culars post free.—" and 
| ad 
. AN v7 S.—FOR ARTISTS. 
OORE AND MOO Ss ( S, PENZINE, COLLA 4 i" 
M one al : R E PIAN OFORTE: A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FOR Pal NTING | 
Cash or Three ¥ ae temee Care 1 : — on Silk, Satin, Gauze, Lincrusta nd 18, Glass 
su iree Years’ Syste ° fret sts free, vv . . ‘ 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, B.C papenery, Cares - ther, = — ef 
anne aac YENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for “Colas.” | 
HIGHEST AWARD-THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. > CLEANS GLOVES CLEANS DRESSES. 
» NS) ) OS. REMOVES TAR, OIL, PAINT, GREASE, 
B aI cEAl PIAN FROM FURNITURE, CLOTH, &e. | 
JOHN PRINSMEAD and Qons, | - = * 
PIAS PoRTE MARRS BY SPECI AT PZENZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS. 
vO KERS s cia APPOINTMENT TO DRC LY G > x \ oR NTING 
HRA. THE PRINCESS OF W ES, LONI a eM tg! my j Bag « enreas : Wo tg & 2 deo PS god 
Lists Free, and if the Latins Musicsellers, Tapestry, Cards Leather, &c. ; | 
ILEYEL, WOLFF, and COS PIANOS. ENZINE COLLAS.—Try “ Colas.” 
EVERY DESCRIPTION POR SALE OR HIRE, See the word COLLAS on the Label and Cap. 
oot tlustrated T. sts Free. Extra retined, nearly jourless | 
17 vy Bond _St ree Ww. le On using becoming quite fourless | 
por D'S PIANOS on SALE. with 25 per| — : a as 
D cont. didonant forensh, or ite, per month (eoceed-hend, dE ENZINE COLLAS. —Ask for “ Collas 

103. 6d. per month) on the three-years’ hire ayeten.= fry Pre paration, and ta ke no other 

of C.STILES and Co,, 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, Londct ld every where, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. per Bottle 

Pianos exchanged, Agents J. SANGER and SONS, 489, Oxford Street, W 
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NOW READY, No. 1 OF 


THE 


ART AMATEUR 


DEVOTED TO 


ART IN THE 





HOUSEHOLD 
Montacue Marks, Editor. 
THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 
Price Eighteenpence Monthly. 
Profusely Illustrated, and also 3 Colour Plates and 
8 pages of Working Designs in each Number. 


and Student Practical 
and Water Colours, 
Painting (wi h 


Indispensable to Teachers 
vessons (with designs) in Oil 
1 Pen and Ink a 
Plates) Modell ng, ( 
rating and Fur 

and Practical 
Decoration. 


Among the Colour 
Animals, Flowers, et 


Specimen copy, with 3 Colour Plates and 8 
pages of Working Designs, for One Shilling. 


ing, ggestions 
. Mes ilework, Art News, 
s on every kind of 


f De 
Criticism 
for Home 


Artic le 


Plates are: Figures, Landscapes, 


Griffith Farran & Co., 
Newbery House, Charing Cross Rd., London, 
Of all Booksellers, Stationers, & Artists’ Colourmen. 
[Please mention this paper. 
CREST and MOTTO? 


nt to CULLETON'S | Heraldic 





R 


wat Is 


YoU 
_ « 





on Paintit n ali < t 6d PEDIGREES 
PRACED, The correct co s for! r Arms of husband 
ind wife blended. Cr 1 Book 
pla gra finw ryvala iern styles. Signet rings 
Is-carat, fro i28s.—Z5, ¢ n rn Street, London, W.C, 
cu LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONER a Half-ream of BEST “oe AL, Y Paper 
ind SQUARE ENVELOPI all s IN t 
Crest No cha Be for ons 
in tat urd-p 
Cards, 28. sd Mn CULLETON, Seal Ener 
t rnet irtin’s Lane 





} HOC¢COEL AT 


HONOURS 
EXHIBITIONS, 


t-lb. 


t 
HIGHEST 


AT ALL 


(\HOCOLAT MENIER i-lb. and 


PACKETS 


in 


BRI 
LI NCHEON 


AKE AST, 
and SUPPER, 





$ HOCOLAT MENIE R. 
Daily Cons ption 
‘ ‘ tons 
(HOCOLA lr MENTER., Paris 
London 
Yew Y rk 
4 } her 
ro 7 Se YD ot rut M NIGHT SUN by the 
‘T COMI ANY'S STEAM-SHIPS 
a rele wh ronsreg 
CH MBOR “oO i7 tons re 
le ' 
for 23 Days. 
= late 
Tl hth Pandey 
( 1st Norway, thus 
mere el aS tice crina tie Heneh 
Cape t iched While the sun is above the borizon at 
inigl 
rhe GARONNI ng ped pata AZO are fitted with electr 
hit, € ric bells, bh n 1 buths. &¢ 
Managers, ft GREEN andi Co., 13, Fenehurch Avenne 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co.,5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
BA ssnge a} y to the latter firm, or to West End 
Agents, GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament Street, 8.V 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


ror RS to WEST COAST and FJORDS 
of fae op tel ty and to ST. PETERSBURG juickest 
and chea samers ST. SUNNIVA 
and ST PROGNVALD. LE AVE “LEITH and ABERDEEN 
for TWI x vi DAY CRI ISES a J ly 4, vuly 1, July 1s 
| ) ! “ \ and ST, SUN 
NIVA to CHRISTLANTA. Si PETERSBURG &¢ n Aug. 29 
Full part lars and Handbo each, may be had fr | 
V 5 Qu og! ott ria Street E.C. , Sewell ane 
t r Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. Phos 
at Cireus, E.C., nd all branches ; George 
th n Street, Leith; and Charlies Merry 
Wharf, Aberdeen, 





U C E RN ~~ Hotels 
4 


An extra floor 


Sec rome sizerhof and 
ind two new lifts added 


t ene shen The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; ho charge for lighting or service 
HAUSER FRERES, Pi oprietora, 
a HE ALTH RESORT. 


ALOJA, TPPER ENGADINE, 
fm) AN D, 6000 ft. ele 


\ 


ition 
open fr 





The Grand HOTEL KURSAAL, Maloja mm June to 
September. Magnificent establishment, with high comfort 
$y ed Spac s saloons, lawn-tennis court, pavilions and 
helter ass-covered galleries, lift, band, electric light 
dark-1 f ph ographers, | ating, climbing, picnics ; best 
system of ventila n, heating ; and English system of drain 
1g En n tholic Churches Residing Physician 
Dr. M. G.I M “% M.B. For termsand further particulars 
apl t MANAGER 


| elegant pleasures 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 


JRIGHT ON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge int nin 
fro (Addison R 


Also Trains it n Kensingt< oad), 











Cheap First Clas he trigh award Workday 
From Vi« , including Pullman Car. 
Cheap 10s Tickets to Brighton 

Saturda 
Admitting nand Royal Pavilior 
( Firs Brighton every 8 ‘ 
3 v I Fare < 

P md Brighton Fast Trains 
H ASTING: S, ST. _LEON ARDS, BEXHILL 

and EASTBOURNI I evkday, Cheap Fa 

Trains f m ctoria, &.10 at ht, At London Bridge 

4 ind 9.55 a.m New ¢ $8, 8.1048 and 10 a.m. aat 
Cr n, 530 acm, and 10.25 a.n Kensington ddison Road 
00 am lling at West I mpton, Chelsea, and Battersea 
fr m Clapham Junction 8.15 and | at Ke ning by ar 
Train the same day. 

avery Sunday Special Fast Trains f London I 
9.25 an New Cross, 0.3 au ctor, Kensing i 
Addison Road), 9.10 a.n Clapham J nh, Wooa ana 
mre. oe n,9$0am. Keturning by certain Evening Trains 
same day onl 

Syn xt Day Return Tickets, 15., 10s, 6d., and 64 

T NBRIDGE WELLS.—Every WEEKDAY, 

arheye Deen oe Aug. 3), CHEAP FAST 
D oute : | nv rin, VSO an Kensing 

( -oohoony t ren calling at Clapham Junet 
London Bridge, 9.30 a.m., calling at East C1 lor 
by any Tra me day 

EVERY SUNDAY CHEAP RETURN TICKETS hy all 
Train r ictoria, Clapham June n, London Bridge 
Bee cranes EONENS Een ee 1 Junction, and East Cr for 
Returning by any Train same day 

Special Day Return ckets. 10s 7s., 38, 6d 


ROUTE, 


DARIS.- 


SHORTEST, CHEAPEST 








Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Special Express Day Service (Weekdays and Sunda 
London to Paris (1 & 2Class). Paris to London (1 & 2 Clas 
Victoria dep. a.m. Paris dep. 9a.u 
London Bridg , 9am, London Bridge arr pu 
Pari arr. 6.50 p.m, | Victoria » 7pn 
The Morning Departure from London will on July 4 17 
9, 20,21, and 31 be postponed until 11.50 a.m., arriving in 
i 
ne Departure from Paris will on July 17, 18,and 
tL be postponed until 11.45 a.n arriving in London 9.50 pw 
improved Express Night Service (Weekdays and Sundays 
London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class). Paris to London (1, 2,3 Class 
Victoria dep. 6.50 pam, Paris de} pw 
London Bridge . 9 pom, London Bridge = art yam, 
Paris arr. 8.0 aju.| Vietoria 7.50 an, 
Fares—Single tis, 71., Second 25s, 7d., Third 188, 7d, 
Return, b Second 428, 3d., Third 33s, 3d 





with excellent Cabins, &e 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


F BANC E, ITALY, SWITZER- 


jle-Stexmers 


aie OF 


sAND, &e 
Tourists’ Tickets are cna chtlinn ths holder to sitall 
the ri neipal places of interest on the Continent 


pror FULL PARTICULARS see ‘I Books, 
T 


lime 


urist Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained 
at the Stations, and at the following Bran¢ h ‘om where 
rickets may also be obtained: West-End General Oftiee ~ 
Regent Cireus, Piceadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings 
Trafalgar Square; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Office 
Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office, 142, Stran 


Secretary and General Manager 


HOLIDAY. 


A. SARLE, 


CONTINE NTAL 


(By Order 


( (HE: APEST 
The 


Belgian or Luxemburg Ardennes by the Harwich 
route. Cheap Combination Tickets and Tours to Holland, the 
Khine, Switzerland, and all parts ofthe Continent. Passengers 
teave London (Liverpool Street Station) at & pm, and th 
principal towns in the Midland and Northern Countie n the 
ifternoon for Harwich direct (a dining-car and corridor 
carriages Wi " pny acct py Doncaster, March, and Harwi ch 
ift in m with the G 8 88, tO 
\NTWERP. ted ROTTERDAM every weekday the G.S.N 

Ss 88 HAMBURG, Tuesday Fridays, and Saturdays 


/ NORWAY every Friday in Jul 


and W ieon's line ss. te and 
\ ist. Read * Walks in He silane * Waiks in the Ardennes 
ind the G. E. R.’a ourist Guide to the Continent 
price 6d, ach by post Guides, Timebooks and 
nformation at 61, Kegent Street W., or of the Continental 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, EA 
r . 

M,. N T E C A RL O, 

va summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 


charming, and intere 
ist. The Principal 


juiet sting of spots on 


ty basa tropical 


meo pat 
the Sten i iter inean sea-co 


vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 

ynaco ia the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 


amusements as the 
Theatre, Concerts, 


coast which offers to ite visitors the same 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinationsand attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 


ef in cases of illness or or for the restora- 
tion of health 

Asn WINTER RESORT 
att rthe winter stations 


n account ) tscli 


disease 


Monaco occupies the first place 
m the Mediterranean sea-} 
merous attract 
1 its guests 
t to-day the rendez b aristocratic we 

at frequented by travellers in Europe—in sho 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte 
ynly thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


Nice, 


N A _ 





M BAT 





H EI H §, 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE 
(Matne-Weser Railway Station), 
BATHING SEASON from MAY 1 until OCT. 1. 
Baths may be obtained before and after these dates, 
Natural warm Carbonate and ordinary Soolbaths, fountain 
baths, stream baths, douches, electric baths, inhalation, &c. 
Saline drinking and alkaline chalybeate springs: graduated 
air; goat's whey. Especially noted against scrofula, rachitis 
skin diseases, rheumatism, gout, rheumatiam in the joints 
he ue diseases, spinal marrow diseases, female complaints, &« 
Superior orchestra theatre extensive park, with large 
poad, &¢ Grand Ducal ess an Direction of Nauheim Bath« 
JENICE.— Grand Hotel d'Italie. On the 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc, Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 
generous fare. BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor 





CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS. 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS CHAIR EVER MADE. 
Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Gifts. 


From £3 3s. to £12 12s. 
UPHOLSTERED IN BVERY STYLE. 


Also Anti-Vibration Cushion for Carriages and Driving Seats. 


SHOW ROOMS: 
398, FULHAM ROAD, ano at our stau at tHe ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


WORES: COVENTRY. 





WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., LONDON. 





Rowla 





cools, heals, 
the hot sun 
roughness of 


an 


soft, fair, and 
leaden and ott 
Ask anywhe re 

which conta 


and dust 


heals all irritation, eczema, burns, stings of insects, 


BOTTLES, 


ds 
or 


arms of all exposed to 
sunburn, redness and 
&e soothes and 
&e.; and produces 
Warranted free from 


Ka 


1 refreshes the face, hands, and 
removes freckles, tan, 
the skin, spots, cutaneous eruptions, 
delicate skin and complexion, 
ier polsonous ingredients. 


for Rowlands’ Kalydor, and avoid spurious imitations 


in leaden poisons, and ruin the skin a de 
4s. 6d. and Zs. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ym plerton, 


3d. 





OT penulr Lying +f] 


eoubcee XION 




















whitens the t 





ROWLANDS' 


ODONTO 


eth, prevents decay, and sweetens the breath. Ask any 


where for ROWLANDS'’ articles, of 


_——————, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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YCEU M Saturday ornir f Two. | Now rea v7 [% ITICE.—The _ price aft the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED | T and F. THORN, _Coachbuilde ws, &O. 
L v, Ti 8 Next | MHE COR NHILL MAG AZINE. a BE gg fg yh ee EE: LP ere™ t on the premises. 
: : , . IULY THE NI t a to sell the Magazir ess than the published price B f the Builders 
af) me rite) ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED | ry <a One REIMER 0 
| + JULY hetugnis SiteminseA: oe ‘| HORN’: LE and UNDER SPRING 


1AGAZINE f DAUS 


x] ©), New Serie 


— - 0 “a : , a ¢ De aby ; f ; ‘ A FEN NG LE: ON rray iftera 
ORE GALLERY Grandest lection of “as XX Irs.) \V Front TIHORN'S CEE an UNDER SPRING 
I) rR AI LI RI __ arande : i ce | on vii ie AI ite are ssetassvinity | HOR EE and | DER PRIN 
anwin ona. f ! ——~ | J. FAWSLEY PARK 
ON VIEW ; ‘ (PE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. a riot sa 
UL) a 


- Duy Y 


(PHORN'S CEE and UNDER SPRING 


BAROUCHES, 


}2°% AL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S GARDE)? rH r Us G V COORHAM AND ROUN (PPHORN'S CEE and UNDER’ SPRING 
. ; oe rs PARK. | ; EIGN CACPER IMMIGRATIOS Sp ee Be BROUGHAMS, 
pen freon Right pas tot CURDSHARVING INE. y foe Tinatrations ky Juba Gish. mw | PMHORN’S CEE and UNDER SPR ING 


VICTORIAS, are all as light as ordinary spring carriages, 


! . XX “xin (HORNS = hg na . BROUGHAMS. 
RR0% AL NAVAL EXHIBITION. it DISCOVEI a7 rit ie ) | u \ | Etta, Sa Bee N°. 19. GREAT 7 PORTLAND STREET. 
" P eT " WW K aa G \ GAZA CONTENTS O| 4 id a ia s, W..and Ranelagh House, Lower Grosven 
! ry TH! ! E> ars 1 ar 4 ' ' . ie l « =. Ww ) ‘ es forwarder 
> NTES, THE MATADOR. Ty | Mea MAGAZINE ae 
; ; IwLY July 4, Twopence, Post Free, 2}d., 
= a sy George Fleming. . POSE NUMBER of the 
PROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, | 1h LAURENC ngs, MP, I ca Aea 
( t | ‘ _ = ape . . 
‘ N . rAND . RABE A (yA tDE NERS’ M AGAZINE will contain 
PAL iH oH tehinson HW. won Mr. vi Paul. er. “y 
ME NPUBLISH SED LeTtbk OF CHAKLUTTE | Pemberton, Br. Raward Mawley, Mt. 
THE STRANGER IN TH HOUSE r Hlustrations, 
MAcMII AN and Co., London, UL Y {. 


e om i, Ave Maria Lane, Lon 


| NOTICE. ‘ESPECIALLY TO LADIES. 


\ LF RED WEBB MILES and COMPANY, 
4 12, 10, and s BROOK STREET HANOVER SQUARE, 
LON In 
lete Xten ( t n ] remises, bee 
oes NEW DEPARTMENT tf 





of yUvieN! ie CLOTHIN 
ble attire ) a from ff 
of serge man Var suits, Scoteh | 
: n suits, Covert coats, | 
class and newest style, will be alw 
liate t te pr.ces for « 
Close at 2 pam. on Saturd 


ALLISON and CO. beg respectfully to 

Announee that their ANNUAL Sl “phe he “ebge will 

nen MONDAY, JULY 6 Great Re n All 

t REG y NT He nt SE Sees “ 242, Regent 
wi 27, Are ° 


WINE WHITE WwooD ARTICLES 
I de reen Tables, Bl 
wW '? ce Lit post free 


Artists’ Sh Ti Hire AY rice 
WM BARNARD. 119, Edeware Rood, Lor 


ASSURANCE WITHOUT 
TDDLEMA 
ne to the assure it One SI linge ine 
pard in pre a Al t t! 
LONDON I FI ASSOCTATION 
g1. King W tree London, Et 
Established 1806, "Fund nh hat £4.000.00 


ner aerate Carel ue Watches and Clocks at 
ren ou ainiic 


W ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


ed ce 
TOHS, Ww AL. py 


= a (j OLDEN HAIR. Robare’ s AUREOLINE 
(sve A p eautiful 2 er eo mucha rea 
INERVA PRESENTINC ASCULAPIUS wit a BOTTLE OF" PEPSALIA™ | prin "e "pA i ‘rer hi = and Chien ists th ne ei ( Am ; ni 


= HALL-MARKED SILVER ae 


BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 3 | PROMPT digestion is ensured by PEPSALIA. eMAPIPE, with Rim, amber ant 
vo thin partings, | EQATEN with food as salt is PEPSALIA. = gata : 


No, 19}. 6s, 6d Catalogue 


JOHN UTAYLOU Ch 


COVERINGS FOR SEMIS 5 : COMPLETE 





er 


a ¢ bending with nature | ree 
o completely as to defy 

Luh unss vovuting. | PrErre 'T, Reliable, Effectual, is PEPSALIA. ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Half, Three-quarter, M R S Ww N S L O iS 


or Full Wigs on same 


a S\ Bt is good, but better is PEPSALIA. SO OTH | N G s Y R U P 
meet, | AACTIVE, Harmless, Wholesome is PEPSALIA. | FOR CL OE TRRT eI. 


POST FREE. 
+ Mies ta dott. Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
f the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALI 


4 = je Hair for Fashion 
and Convenience ‘Li IS mi ide h; appie i by PEPSALIA. PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


C. ‘BOND & SON, *"tondon, W Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
INDIGESTION avoided by PEPSALIA. ee | | 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
GEO. CORDING S ALL and every one should use PEPSALIA. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 


] 
LADIES “THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. si 


Dr, HARGREAVES, Chandos Street, London, W., writes: “ Pepsalia is a most valuable aid to the digestion and Ho Sydney I 
ND ; a | ynours Mu 
Al assimilation of food. My patients who have used it have much improved in health and strength. Me 


G FE NTLE M E N 'S In Bottles, Is, and 2s, each, from Chemists, or from @. & G. STERN, 62, Gray's INN Roan, Meneee, wa. 
WATERPROOFS. | THEUOURSTON’S§ °° ds «xapy's” cuz. 
| 











Established 1814. BiIL.FLaAILA RID | a \ 
125, REGENT STREET. By Appontmem OHEE the Prince of Wis LA BLES, F 


Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “ PERFECT’ LOW CUSHIONS. or with B.-A. Locks, from 
=" Ee ~~“ > — 16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W .C. 10 guineas. 


puis Gun, wherever shown, has always 


VES Sanaa ny NTE BRIDES’ BOUQUETS som 30s. © FLORISTS | in, eet rice ta the ket ay te Sot 


approval on receipt of P.0.0., and remittance returned if, ot 


CGC QO SG CO f® DRAWING ROOM BOUQUETS sm 21s. Ww sprekinl e be evltactery, Sur wal iowa, A, chic 
To secure this Article, please ask for BRIDESMAIDS’ BOUQUETS som 10s. 6d HER Piven Bg: oe 8 > Seam, oe 1m 3p, to 0 uting ang Be 


2 for season 1891, now ready, embracing every 


*Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” B SK TS tastefully rate 0 
) ‘ A E arranged from | Ss. d. MAJESTY Gun, Rifle ana Rev olver up to date; also Air-Cane and 
. Imp! jement Sheets. For ¢ mversions, new barrels, Pin Fires to 
eed tx we whose digestive or . king 


WREATHS & CROSSES Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to Breechloaders, re-stoc q 
— &c., we have a staff of men second to none in the trade. 
f ne profit on first-cost of 





SPECIAL. e sell Guns, &¢., at o 


from 10s. 6d. SPECIALITE ete Fe re "i jock Me. of 5 i Pin fie aL 


TABLE DECORATIONS,| 5 Osc So fc 


MAGNETIC Et STAC Special Attention 
»wer Loveday-street, 


-TRUSS: "Qnly Elect an 
e world. N+ Iron Hoops or Stee! given to shading BALL ROOM DECORATIONS Bit MING i Me Established 1850, 
s Telegrams: * * Period, Birmingham.’ 


Springs! Easy to wear. This celebrated 


s 
Truss has radically cured thousands § , Colours in every 
Our own Original Designs. send sor stamp selections on approval. 


of patients. Estab. 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 
reme 
arrangement, 3ure to please. 33 1-3 per c. commission. 


re -_ to all parts of the world and we guarantee safe de- P , 
ery. For fall particulars, write for Pamphiet No. !. Ask Jor Estimate before orde ring elsewhere, 10 var. Mexico, 1c ; Mexico 1864,4 var. com- 


‘Ade iress, 1. BE. Truss Ce., 704 Sacramento Street. i Cites plete, 2c. Price-lists, and promiuen fers 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S A. For Piles use our New i738, REGENT STREET, ‘7. it tree. wr A i i tone 


in. trument for Home Treatment. Price, 82 or 8s. 5-1. 


ings 073 rg SULPHOLINE LOTION 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


Is THE BEST. Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind, or Sea. 
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WESTIE RICHARDS" —DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. = “gee ==" arp 





The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. Annual Summer Sale. 


Debenham & Frecbody beg to announce that their Annual Sale of the Season's 
Surplus Stock will commence on Mfonday, July 6, and be continued during 











= the month. ® ——" 
4 : 7 : Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord, 
ee 4 DE BEN HAM & FREEBODY } The “ LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong 
— . vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular anid 
OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE IN USE. | SOSe cesestad Picts Dek suuabieOsuiooin Gans 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. | ae eee a aeGanee WEA the Srections a - Teel 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40, } and render the *LILIPU'T equ if not stipes as mt = j 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42. | the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. a Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, & inu l 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s, to £10 10s. ee | OF tet ane es a keen 
Sole inufacturers of the Westley Richards Falling Block . ° on ‘ ‘ » | : i pseee 
Sees toe bosicy Gdeedietiord bites ‘ Debenham & Freebody have purchased by Private Tender the Salvage Stock of | EL. KRAUSS & CO., 
Price Lists an Drawings sour free by post onanplication | Fy lined Cloaks of Messrs. Revillon Fréres (Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and Paris) | 10, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus 
178, New Bond Street, London; 12, Princes Corner, | : ‘ ae siebe's aia See ee ; PARIS—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIOUR 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, and will include in the Sale 316 CLOAKS of the finest quality at about half | - : ; 
™ proces aba ten genres oe | the usual price. Detailed Catalogue on application. § ed oe aan an pte Saea Soil 
turers; one, tw w three years’ credit, with t ' Por 


as Ge knee cnanens | DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WIGMORE ST. & WELBECK ST., W. clears have the choice of wholesale hwusen, Call ag wri 


BENSONS KEYLESS WATCHES. 


In Gold Cases. GUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND VALUE. un Biiver Cases, 


nwewn BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH" s~= 


Is fitted with a {-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout and 2} 
strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 
for Strength and Timekeeping to ordinary Watches. 





















The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 

Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved 

all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram 
Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, 


\\ OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 
} THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on 
J. W. BENSON'S INTERCHANGEABLE 
sent Free and Safe, at our risk, to all parts of SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accuracy Gold Albert Chains in a areat variety of 
the World, on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post : ’ Z in each part, and in case of breakage cheap ; f patterns to match, from £1 1s. 
Office Order, payable at General Post Office. = and efficient repair. So se See Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. 











All the Watches shown in this Advertisement are 





























For further particulars see Benson's Illustrated Book, containing over 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s, to £500, Clocks, Sewdiiney, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 
Watchmaker and Jeweller And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C 
J. W. BENSON (ketal Marat) STEAM FACTORY ; 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.: And 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGHtTs. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [ounces ntostenco Prem” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, r LF < <i, > 















the address of their nearest Agent. 


THE ANEW CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 


\ erm 
SET 1 PYRAMID” LIGHT 
. 
LICHT, Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 
THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 
Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 
iii ba ” containing 8 lights. 4d. per Box, 
PYR ID FAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES 


THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
i R, FARand AWAY THE BEST, 




































‘LARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, i <—__. 
IN FitUNT AND BACK OF EVERY Hot SE As wool by Her aunty — : 
: mu | THE SHADED PART " " ; » een FAIRY” LIGHT. a ————— - 
&. erst NTS THE |: AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. } with poubdie wicks, in Boxes containing 
— —_— a REPRESE TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY, 6 Lights and Glass, burn 20 hours Japanned Watch-Holder and ‘ Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2e. 6d. 
2s. 6d., 38. Gd., 5s., and 6s. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, § Use CLARKE'’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. each. 2g, per hox. Invaluable at every bedside. 




















N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 


PUREST. SAFEST. BEST. 


“An ideal Soap.” Chemist and Druaqoaist. 











For Itching, Insect Bites, Sunburn, Face g 4 
Spots, &c. 


os 


For Toilet, Nursery, Tender Feet, &c. 


















<<. v. 





aN 


NNW 


\ 


/ 














“ Of unquestionable excellence.” —-British Medical Journal. 
> : , “ Odour delicate.”—-Lancet. — 
“ Foracne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly ° ; : , 
: ' on f : ’ : : “Excellent from its purity.”"—-Queen. “Superseding the old toilet powders, which are apt to cause acne 
efficacious, frequently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few : spots on the face by blocking up the pores of the skin."—Lady's /’ictortal, 


days. It relieves itching at once."—Baby. 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Otto Toilet, 10d,; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s, 
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aw 


JUNO CYCLES 


as 
re - Lane 


K( 


JUNO CUSHION, f12 


BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


are the 
very best. 


rit 


METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS 


LISTS, 109 
pages, POST FREE 
l ; 

I 


cont. Cash Diseount, or 2is. 


75 & 76, 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (5.4) AMMONIA 
ee A ing deatal 


Bath 


1 


a) G ( 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER 7 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON a CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EFrFress 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


PATENT CORSLTS 
Are the Best. 
Prepared bya Newana 


Special Scientrjic Process, 


Medic o} opin on recommends them 
for MH s. 

Public ati on ‘all « ver the 
unanimous that they are 
passed for COMFORT. 
KND DURABILITY. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
Indiaand Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 
box, Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
for IZOD'S make; take no other, 
and see you get them, as bad makes 
are oftensold orsake of extra profit, 
Write for our sheet of Drawings, 


JE. IZOD & SON, 


30, Milk 8t., London. 


world 
unsur- 
STYLE, 











Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 


TIME-CHECKING MACHINES 


For ALL 








PURPOSES. 


Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 
work Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. 
LEWELLAN MACHINE Co., 


LLEWELLIN, C.E. 
BRISTOL, 


A SAASURE TO To 


BLACK HANOLE.... 5/6 
IVORY HANOLE.... 7/6 
A Pr IVORY HANDLES 

RUSSIA neal ¥ 
RAOPP's DUPLEX STROP 7% 
KROPPS srrop paste G* 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 


RAZOR 
A RUPTURE 


(HERNIA. 
All sufferers from this dangerous cometaiat shouts 
know that they need no lo: ae torture themselves t 


wearmg useless trusses. r. €. B. MARNE 


NEW APPLIANCES 


are made to = <A — of Pape ve. and 
ranteed ¢ 


GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


An experienced and skilful Surg 
and examines patients, free a g * = 4 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 
52, OXFORD ST, LONDON We A 


( Corner of Rathbone P 














Loxpom : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


SPE JONEH 5 
% ancien 
LIGHT: BROWN Cop LIVER ONL 


Years’ Universal Medical Exper 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
PROSSER JAMES, Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 


Vateria Medica, Lond tusician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

st ; uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
tained by the stomach is Dr. DE 
Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 








x 














mt ¢ Hy re 
J +H’S Lig ant 
it in case 
LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., 
Sentor Surgeon Central London Throat Hospital. 
“The action of Dr. De Joncu’s Oil has proved, 
ny own experience, particularly valuable in many 
cases Of weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation,” 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Lat f-Surgeo trmuy, India, 


in 


] Half-Pints ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
HARFORD, de co. — — Holborn, London, W.C. 


litute in 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Impe 
Sole Consignees ANSAR, 
CAUTIE ? 


mmere ferior kinds 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 


sIMITE 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE * WALES. 


“SWIFT ” | ‘CLUB” 


cyvYcLeEe Ss. 
) Best Quality and Workmanship. 


J CATALOGUES FREE, 
Any Machine supplied on gradual 


WORKS COVENTRY. payments, 





We will send to any Mother or Invalid, gv alis, On application, a Bottle of 


ELOR L.ICEL’S 


MALTED MILK 


The best and cheapest food for Infants, Invalids, and the aged. 
NO COOKING OR MILE REQUIRED. 
Instantly prepared by dissolving in hot water. Never coagulates in the stomach. 


chemically, the composition of Malted 
rhe flavour of Malted Milk is 


“Tt will be seen that 
offered as a substitute), 


THE 
Milk res¢ 
excellent, 

THE 
from * chemical 

“To show you how much I appreciate 
for personal use of self and family.”—C, J. 
Kingstown, Dublin. 


LANCET, April 4th, 1891, page 780: 


mbles that of human milk (for which it is 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, April 18th, is free 


1891: rhe preparation, which is very ~ ible, 
preservatives and from other adulterants ° 


and contains no unaltered starch, 


send you a draft to pay for 25 Hospital (11/-) jars, 
Retired Pay Army Med. Staff, Sandycove, 


*‘Malted Milk, 
KIRWAN, 


I now 
L.R.C.S.1,, &c., 


with the infant stomach better than anything I 


say that I consider ‘Malted Milk’ agrees 
‘—JOUN GROUT, M.R.C.S., Lye, 


“Tam pleased to 
I consider it a most elegant and useful preparation,’ 


have hitherto recommended, 
near Stourbridge, 
YOUR 


MILK FOR YOU. 


E.C. 


INSIST ON CHEMIST OR GROCER GETTING HORLICK’S MALTED 


PRICES, 16, 26,&11-. The 11- & 26 respectively are cheaper in proportion. 


MALTED MILK CO., 39, SNOW HILL, LONDON, 


HIERATICA 


THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
A Parchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. 

i For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs ! Court Shape Envelopes - - - Jj/- per = 
Thin for Foreign ,, - 5,, §- | Thinfor ForeignCorrespondence]/- ,, 

For Sermons, ruled or plain - 5, /6 »  CourtShape 4/6 ,, 100 

| Eve ry Sheet and Enve lope bears the W ater: mark ‘ ‘ HIERATICA. ” Reject Imitations. 

Of all Stationers. Insist on having “WIERATICA”; Or send stamps to 

HIERATICA \ ORS, 68, a ce Thames Street, London, ‘BL. aes 5 Free. Parcels lo. Paid, 








FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER, 
“Tam pleased to say that when every form of diet failed we were enabled to 
give ‘ BENGER’s Foop’ and to see our Children gain rapidly and permanently.” 
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THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 


Retail in Tins, 1s, 6d., 28, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 
of Chemists, &c., Bein here. 








WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 








UD ARAB 2SUMMIT. DURING. 13 D CADES™ 
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BEST, PUREST, “AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


s of Pulmonary Cons umption, with very beneficial | 


F.R.C.S.E., | 


JULY 4 


THE RACES. 
NEGRETT| & ZAMBRA’S 


1891 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 
New Illustrated Price- Price-List F Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s, 6. 
Telephone No, 6583. 
Address : “ Negretti,” 


Telegraphic London. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR 








( YOCKLE’S 
LIVER, 





PILLS, 
FORK 


( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 


BILE. 





PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


YOCKLE’S 
J FOR HEARTBURN, 





BRIGHT META 
SIXPENCE the BOX AE FOU R ‘ 
Imitations absolute ly useless 
are offered. See 
* Hinde’s Patent 
box, Of all Dealers; 
Box, Seven Stamps. 
HINDE’S, LIMITED 
(London) ; METROPOLITAN 
WorRKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


or Sample 











“MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 








‘WORTH et CIE, 


| ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 
| (Under Royal Patronage.) 
ROBES, MODES, 
LINGERIE, 


AND 


CORSETS. 
ANNUAL SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 





Before Breakfast. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


And Whisky after Breakfast. 


DrinkGBROLSTEIN 


And Red Wine for Dinner. 


DrinkGEROLSTEIN 


And Whisky after Dinner. 
16s. per Hamper, 50 pints. 21s. per Hamper, 50 quarts. 


GEROLSTEIN CO., 153, Cheapside. 





Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by IXGRAM BROTHERS, 198, § Strand, aforesaid. — SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1891. 
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THE CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT DAUGHTER DUKE AND DUCE 





ATED LONDON NEWS, Jvry 1, 189] 
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MEET 











HESS 


OF 


FIFE, 


AT 


THE 


CHAPEL 


ROYAL, 


ST. 


JAMES’S, 


ON 


JUNE 


29 
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